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AMONG the many who, during the fatal winter of 1891-92, have 
left friends to mourn their loss, Lord Denbigh is one who has 
. closed an exemplary life by a holy and happy death. His. 
name, illustrious by a long descent and high social position, yet 
still more illustrious by his Catholic virtues, claims the tribute of 
a notice from the Catholic Press, and his brethren and friends of 
the Church in England. 

Rudolph William Basil Feilding, Eighth Earl of Denbigh, 
born April 9th, 1823, was descended from Geoffrey Feilding, 
Count Hapsburg of the Roman Empire, a cadet son of the 
Imperial House of Austria, who came to England and tendered 
his services as a soldier to King Henry III. He settled in 
England, at Misterton in Leicestershire, whence, two genera- 
tions later, the family seat was moved to Newnham Paddox in 
Warwickshire, at present the chief abode of the Denbigh family. 
The descendants of Geoffrey Feilding have, from that early 
date, always taken part in the leading events of our annals, 
and, true to the motto of the family (Virtutis premium honor), 
have left upon the pages of English history a noble record of 
good and gallant deeds. 

Lord Denbigh’s father was a member of the Court, first as 
Chamberlain to King William IV., and afterwards as Master of 
the Horse to Queen Adelaide, who took a great fancy to the 
young Lord Feilding (as he then was), and always in after-life 
manifested a very warm, affectionate interest in him, as her 
many letters and presents to him testify. 

At about the age of thirteen, he was sent to Eton. He was 
at that time a charming, rather delicate, fair-haired boy, and 
already showed that distinction of manner and bearing for 
which he was always remarkable. But this did not prevent him 
from adapting himself at once to the rough life of a public 
school, and he soon became a manly and thorough “ Eton boy.” 
When his course at Eton was completed, he was sent to 
Cambridge, where he entered at Trinity College. His family, 
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being in religion of Low Church tendencies, thought in this 
way to preserve him from the influence of the Tractarian 
movement which at that time was attracting the attention of 
all England at the sister University. But this plan did not 
succeed : a corresponding movement soon began in Cambridge, 
into which the young Lord Feilding threw himself heartily. 

In 1846 he married Miss Louisa Pennant, daughter of Mr. 
and Lady Emma Pennant (ce Brudenel), the last descendant 
and heiress of the ancicnt family of the Pennants of Downing 
in Flintshire. Lady Feilding ardently sympathized with her 
husband in promoting, what were called, “Church principles,” 
and it was agreed by them that they should build a church at 
Pantasaph, near Holywell in North Wales, on property owned 
by them there. 

The foundation-stone of the church was laid by Dr. Short 
(Protestant Bishop of St. Asaph), Archdeacon Manning (after- 
wards Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster) preached on the 
occasion, and the clergy walked in procession in surplices, which 
was considered at the time a very “Catholic” proceeding. 
While the church was in the process of construction, the judg- 
ment in the Gorham case spread dismay in the ranks of the 
High Church party; the highest tribunal in the Church of 
England had decreed that belief in the regenerating power 
of the Sacrament of Baptism was no longer a matter of 
obligation for her members, but might be asserted or denied 
at their option. It was in consequence of this judgment 
that Mr. Hope-Scott, Archdeacon Manning, Serjeant Bellasis, 
and many more, were received into the Catholic Church in the 
following year. Lord Feilding hastened to London to attend 
a monster meeting in St. Martin’s Hall, to protest against the 
judgment, and, the hall being unable to accommodate the 
crowds which flocked to it, Lord Feilding was “told off” to 
act as chairman of an overflow meeting at the Freemason’s 
Tavern. Here he spoke vehemently against the judgment, but 
dwelt upon the duty of “sticking to the ship” as long as two 
planks of her held together. 

In 1850 Lord and Lady Feilding happened to be at Edin- 
burgh. During their visit Lord Feilding sought counsel from 
a minister of the Episcopalian Church of Scotland ; he asked 
him to bring Holy Communion to Lady Feilding, who was 
confined to her room by illness, at the same time he confessed 
to him that they both had serious doubts as to the validity of 
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Anglican orders. The minister, at first, treated this confession 
as a scruple and a temptation of the devil, but later in the day 
he wrote a letter to them putting a more serious face upon the 
matter, and refusing them Communion as long as they enter- 
tained their doubts. Lady Feilding, on the receipt of this letter, 
turned to her husband saying: “ You are now fairly driven into 
a corner, there is nothing for us but to appeal to the living 
authority of the Catholic Church.” The next step was to find 
some representative of that authority. From a bookseller, with 
whom he was in the habit of dealing, Lord Feilding learned 
that Bishop Gillies, Vicar Apostolic of the Eastern District of 
Scotland, was resident in Edinburgh. He instantly went off to 
St. Margaret's Convent, where the Bishop was then living, 
praying for light and guidance as he went. He introduced 
himself as an “Anglican gentleman” to Dr. Gillies, without 
giving any name until the end of the interview, which lasted 
two hours, at the close of which (as he said himself) he felt “as 
though a veil had been drawn from before his eyes,” and from 
that hour, to the day of his death, he never experienced a 
moment’s doubt. Lady Feilding was not well enough to accom- 
pany her husband to the Bishop on that day, but a visit from 
him soon convinced her, and they made their submission to the 
Church together, a few days later, on the 23rd of August. 1850. 

Those who are not old enough to remember it, can hardly 
credit the amount of persecution, insult, and annoyance which 
a convert to the Catholic Church had to undergo during the 
excitement caused by the restoration of the Catholic Hierarchy 
in England (or “Papal Aggression,” as it was called). The 
higher the position of the convert in society, the sharper was 
the trial he had to endure. Not only were his nearest and 
dearest relations estranged from him till he found himself “an 
alien among his mother's children,” but he had to submit to a 
political and social ostracism. Every avenue to advancement 
or distinction was closed against him, former friends deserted 
him, or were cold and distant to him, no opportunity was lost 
of denouncing him, showing him ill-will, and insulting him ; 
while in every county public meetings were ringing with the 
grossest insults and abuse of his Faith. Lord and Lady Feild- 
ing knew all this, but they had found the Faith, and had counted 
the cost of it. 

Shortly after his reception into the Church, Lord Feilding 
wrote the following letter to Dr. Short, Protestant Bishop of 
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St. Asaph: “Lady Feilding and I, believing the Church of 
England to be Catholic, and consequently the authorized 
teacher of God’s whole truth, as delivered by Himself to His 
Apostles, intended to give this building” (the church at 
Pantasaph) “to you her appointed ministers, as soon as it 
was fit for consecration. Subsequently, however, the awful 
truth forced itself upon us that we had been mistaken all our 
lives as to what really was God’s truth, and we became convinced 
not only that the Anglican communion was not Catholic, but 
that it even protested against and denied some of God’s most 
holy truths. We therefore felt ourselves bound to separate 
from her, and to submit to the true Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. Such being the case, were I to fulfil my intention 
to the letter as it was expressed, and deliver up this church 
to a communion essentially anti-Catholic, I should be denying 
that holy Catholic faith by my deeds, which I have professed 
with my heart and my mouth. In fact, I should be guilty 
of the grossest inconsistency, and be acting a lie in the face 
of God and man.” This announcement raised an outcry of 
indignation through the whole country. Dr. Short protested 
by word of mouth and by letter; articles in newspapers, and 
letters, signed and anonymous, poured in, commenting on 
Lord Feilding’s conduct, and characterizing it with a variety 
of adjectives that were not complimentary. The chief charges 
brought against Lord Feilding were (1) that he had broken 
his promise, and that nothing could justify a man of honour 
and a Christian in breaking a promise. (2) That he had 
intended his church for Protestant worship, and that intention 
could not be altered or withdrawn without sin. (3) That he 
had diverted money, left by Lady Emma Pennant for a 
Protestant mission at Pantasaph, to Catholic objects. To the 
first he answered by asking the Protestant Bishop whether 
St. Paul, after his conversion, was bound to fulfil the promise 
he had made to the Jews that he would do his utmost to crush 
the rising Christian Church in Damascus? To the second, he 
asked the Bishop if an intention could not be altered or with- 
drawn without sin, how he justified the alienation of the 
cathedrals and churches of England by Henry VIII., and the 
retention of them by the Church of England to the present 
day in direct violation of the intention of their Catholic 
founders? To the third he answered by assuring the Bishop 
that the moneys left by Lady Emma Pennant had not as yet 
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become available for any purpose whatever, and that not a 
farthing of them had been expended on the building of the 
church at Pantasaph. 
The anti-Papal. excitement waxed more and more furious, 
the famous Durham Letter of Lord Russell (then Prime 
Minister) roused the country from one end to the other, and 
as Lord Feilding was ready to meet “all comers,” he soon had 
his hands full of controversies, and became the target for all 
the bitterest shafts of Protestant malice. Protestant clergymen 
and laymen vied in assailing him from every quarter, and these 
controversies continued for many months. In the meantime his 
prospects of a public career were completely blighted. The 
Protestantism of the country was wrought to phrenzy, the 
mountain was in labour, and produced a mouse, in the form 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, a foolish measure, which was 
repealed as soon as the excitement subsided. Nowadays, 
everybody professes, though they do not always practise, 
perfect toleration of Catholics, and converts enter the Church 
from every sphere of society almost unnoticed. But this was 
not so in 1850. The volcano is now extinct, but deep down 
in the crater may be heard occasionally rumbling sounds, as 
though it might become active once more. 
In the winter of 1850-51, Lord and Lady Feilding went 
to Rome, and their arrival in the Eternal City was like an 
escape from Purgatory into the realms of bliss. Rome was 
still Christian, the Pagan usurpation had not been dreamed 
of, and though a small French garrison defended them from 
the revolutionary attacks organized in other parts of Italy, the 
Romans were still a happy, contented, and very lightly taxed 
people, governed by a Christian priest. 
English statesmen and politicians who visited Rome were 
generally altogether ignorant of what the Church really is. 
Their idea of the Church was a small and very subordinate 
portion of the State, represented by a bench of Bishops and 
a number of parsons. Rome puzzled them; they despised 
its political weakness, while they were awed by the august 
magnificence of the oldest dynasty in Europe, and they 
generally concluded by recommending material improvements 
and the appliance of modern inventions, as necessary for the 
well-being of a people. The Republic of Plato was always 
a mystery and a folly to the disciples of Epicurus. Lord and 
Lady Feilding thoroughly enjoyed Rome, they satisfied their 
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devotion, enlarged their acquaintance with holy things and 
matters of Catholic interest, and basked in the sunshine of the 
Holy See. The society at Rome was at that time the most 
pleasant in the world, everybody in Europe who was best worth 
knowing, was to be met there, and everybody of any intellectual 
culture found interest and occupation there. Lord Feilding, 
always gay and joyous, was attracted and amused by the 
simplicity, vivacity, and shrewd common sense of the Italian 
character, while he was profoundly penetrated by those spiritual 
lessons and holy practices of his religion, which can be nowhere 
learned better than in Rome. Lord Feilding had a heart so 
large that he could take the whole world into his friendship, 
the grace of God made him beloved by men and angels, and 
wherever he went, in Italy, in France, in Germany, in Poland, 
he drew to himself bands of attached and devoted friends, to 
every one’ of whom he was always sincere and true. 

On their return to England, Lord and Lady Feilding found 
the church at Pantasaph completed, and the opening ceremony 
took place in October of that year, 1852. A community of 
Capuchin Friars was established in the presbytery, which was 
afterwards enlarged by a monastery, and, in 1868, a convent 
was commenced on the other side of the road, on a very 
humble scale, in two small cottages. This has now grown into 
a spacious building containing an orphanage in which one 
hundred and fifty orphans are educated, and a middle-class 
girls’ school with from fifty to sixty pupils. 

On the Ist of May, 1853, Lady Feilding died at Naples, 
and her remains were brought to England and deposited in the 
family vault at Pantasaph. Though Lord Feilding must have 
long been prepared for it in watching over her declining health 
for many months, the blow, when it came, crushed him. The 
partner of his joys and sorrows, who had nobly supported him 
in his conflict with the world, and had gone hand in hand 
with him through the chief crisis of his life, was taken from 
him, and life seemed to offer no further attractions to him. 
As the effect of all his trials and sorrows was always to draw 
him still nearer to God, he sought and found comfort and 
support from that source in which true consolation can alone 
be found. But, together with that, came a desire to sacrifice 
himself to God, and, having formed a resolution to consecrate 
the remainder of his life to the service of God in the religious 
state, he offered himself as a postulant to the Society of Jesus. 
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All praise to the wisdom and prudence of his director, who 
refused the candidate, and by whom he was told that nobody 
is a good judge in his own cause, that he had mistaken the 
intentions of God regarding himself, that he must brace himself 
up for a new conflict with the world, and that he was called to 
complete the life, which he had so happily begun, in the sphere 
of action to which he had been born. Lord Feilding obeyed 
this direction. But he made that text (which was indeed the 
true key and explanation of his whole life) more than ever his 
guiding maxim and rule of action—* What shall it profit a man 
to gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

In 1857, Lord Feilding married Miss Mary Berkeley, 
youngest daughter of Robert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley, a 
lady in every way worthy of such a husband, who took up 
the traditions of his early life, and deepened and improved 
them. The marriage proved a most happy one, and was blessed 
by a numerous offspring. A son and heir (the present Lord 
Denbigh) was born amid public rejoicings in the neighbourhood, 
and three sons and four daughters are left as inheritors of their 
father’s virtues and his noble example and traditions. 

Lord Feilding was at this time thirty-five years of age, 

Nel mezzo del cammin’ di nostra vita. 
He had grown up with all the acquirements of other young 
Englishmen of his time, at school, at the University, at the 
Court, in society, and to these he added that finishing culture 
which is acquired by foreign travel and acquaintance with 
foreign literature and languages. With great activity of mind 
and body he took part, and excelled, in all manly amusements 
and pursuits, and in those wholesome field-sports which give the 
backbone to the country. Born and bred in the Midlands, 
he rode well to hounds, and was an excellent judge of a horse. 
He was one of the best game-shots in his county, and with the 
rifle won prizes at the Wimbledon competitions. He was one 
of the first to take up the Volunteer movement, and the 
Flintshire Volunteers ascribe the great efficiency, to which their 
corps has attained, to his agency while he commanded them. 
He never failed to attend any public meeting within his reach 
which was called for any good object, and never refused to 
assist, not only with his purse but with his time and trouble, 
any real object of charity. And as God was always first in all 
his thoughts, he made all his pursuits, even his amusemertts, so 
many means of influencing others for good. His most indifferent 
action was consecrated by a pure intention. “ Whatsoever you 
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do,” says the Apostle, “whether you eat, or drink, or sleep, do 
all for the glory of God.” 

Between the years 1868 and 1870, Italy was undergoing a 
violent political change. An earthquake of revolution shook 
the whole peninsula. The provinces of the Pope were overrun 
by revolutionary bands, and the absorption of his kingdom into 
the Italian Unity was already debated. A movement was on 
foot among the Catholics of Europe to protest against this 
threatened usurpation of the States of the Church, and the 
English Catholics called a meeting at St.James’s Hall in 
London in support of the movement. A large number of Irish 
attended the meeting, and, as national feeling ran very high at 
the moment, it threatened to become an obstacle to their cordial 
co-operation with the object of the meeting. Lord Feilding’s 
intention, in addressing them, was to urge them to merge their 
national jealousies in a common loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. 
It was then that he delivered himself of a phrase which has 
become famous, and said that, though he was proud of his 
nationality, he was “An Englishman of you please, but first of all 
a Catholic.’ The phrase was referred to, and exception taken 
to it, in the House of Lords on the following day. There was 
nothing in this phrase which was really extravagant, and the 
proof of this is that we now constantly hear utterances in public 
which are its equivalents in sense, and which, if they do not 
command assent, do not provoke contradiction. It was, in 
another form, the same answer that St. Peter and the Apostles 
made to the Jews, that they must “obey God rather than men.” 
It was, in principle, what every serious man, of whatever religion, 
would, in his calmer moments, affirm as necessary and true. 
But the English people, never much addicted to logic or reflec- 
tion, are blind in their hatred of everything Catholic. His 
enemies fixed upon the phrase as a proof of his disloyalty, and 
a false and unjust public opinion, by constant repetition of it, 
fastened it, as a pretended stigma, on his reputation, which the 
lapse of more than a quarter of a century has hardly availed to 
obliterate. But the words which gave so much offence to the 
enemies of the Church will attach eternal honour to Lord 
Denbigh’s name in the mind of every true Catholic. If he 
had left behind him no other memorial of his loyalty and 
devotion to the Church, this single sentence, “An Englishman 
if you please, but first of all a Catholic,’ will immortalize his 
name among us. 

On the death of his father, in 1865, Lord Feilding succeeded 
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to the title, and took his seat in the House of Lords, as the 
eighth Earl of Denbigh. He did not possess that commanding 
intellect which marks a leader of men, and forces itself into the 
heights of power in spite of all opposition; though he might 
have compassed all this under more favourable circumstances. 
The apostacy from the national schism by a member of the 
sacred order of the British peerage was not to be forgiven, and 
effectually barred his advancement to power. But Lord Denbigh 
was a keen politician—he was more—he was a statesman. He 
perfectly understood the very complex constitution of this 
country, and venerated it as the embodiment of the accumulated 
wisdom of many centuries. 

We have always thought that Lord Denbigh never did 
himself justice in the House of Lords. Whether it was that 
the atmosphere of the Assembly did not suit him, or that he 
felt, in addressing their Lordships, that he was speaking to his 
“enemies in the gate,” he did not obtain a great success there. 
Though not a great orator, he was always a graceful speaker, 
and made an excellent chairman of public meetings out of 
Parliament. 

One of the chief charms in Lord Denbigh’s character was 
his simplicity—and there is nothing truly great in human 
character, or human invention, which is not simple. Lord 
Denbigh was great in the victory which he gained over the 
world by his faith. Simplicity is derided by the world, and 
despised as a mark of folly, while it belongs, in fact, to the 
highest wisdom. The estimate formed of a man by the world 
is measured by his own pretensions. The object of Lord 
Denbigh’s ambition was to love God above all things, and to 
serve Him by the scrupulous fulfilment of every duty of his 
state of life, and his attainment of that object did not command 
the admiration of either Protestant statesmen or the friends of 
the Revolution. He took his seat on the cross-benches, as he 
said himself, “in order that he might never be tempted to give 
a vote which his conscience did not approve.” 

In his private life, Lord Denbigh was singularly blessed. 
Devotedly attached to his wife and children, his happiness as 
the father of a virtuous, happy, and most united family, hardly 
suffered interruption. Newnham became not only a hospitable 
and agreeable house, where Lord Denbigh delighted to assemble 
his friends, as he said, “to share his own happiness,” but a 
centre of Catholic charity, and a focus of Catholic activity in 
every kind of good work. He greatly enlarged and beautified 
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the old house at Newnham, founded a flourishing Catholic 
mission there, and built (on the occasion of the “coming of 
age” of the present Lord Denbigh) the beautiful church which 
adjoins the house, and stands in the charming grounds always 
open to the public. To simple or gentle, rich or poor, his house 
was ever open to anybody in distress of any kind, and what 
charity could suggest for such cases was always done for them. 
And he was always ready to break away from his own pursuits 
and amusements in order to console a dying man, to doctor his 
patients in the village (for he had a turn for medicine), or to 
carry, with his own hands, relief to those in want. 

Lord Denbigh established a community of nuns, and built 
two schools on his property at Monks Kirby, where there are 
now two hundred Catholics, and started the now flourishing 
Catholic mission at Lutterworth (the birth-place of Wickliffe), 
a few miles from Newnham. His unconscious influence over 
others was marvellous ; it never occurred to him, in his constant 
acts of charity and self-sacrifice, that he was doing anything 
extraordinary, or what would not be done by everybody else in 
the like circumstances. It can never be known how many of 
those who have been led to enter the Catholic Church have 
owed the first stirring of Divine grace in their souls to his 
influence, but the number of those who have avowed this is very 
great, and of that number is one of his neighbouring squires, 
who became a Catholic with all his household, and has since 
opened a Catholic mission in his house, with a rising and 
increasing congregation. Lord Denbigh might say, like the 
early Christians: “Non magna loquimur, sed magna vévimus.” 

In August, 1887, Lord Denbigh underwent a severe opera- 
tion, from the effects of which he never fully recovered, and a 
gradual decay of his vital power then began, which made him 
a complete invalid for more than a year before his death on the 
1oth of March, 1892, though it was only for the last three 
weeks that he was completely confined to his bed. Calm, 
patient, and resigned, his sufferings only brought him nearer to 
the Sacred Heart of his Crucified Master, and his child-like 
humility and deep sense of his own unworthiness prepared this 
true son of Holy Church for his passage into eternity. 

Accipiat, qui vocavit eum, Christus, et in sinum Abrahe 


deducant Angell. 
R.LP. 
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BY GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 





I 


MoruHer of God and Virgin Undefiled, 

O Blissful Queen, our Queen Imperatrice, 
Pray thou for me, a sin-begotten child, 

Unto thy Son, the Punisher of vice, 

That, of His mercy high above all price— 
Though reckless I, and breaker of His law— 
Unto Himself my soul His mercy draw. 


II. 


Mother of Mercy, Way of Gentleness, 
That of all virtue art Superlatife, 

Saviour of souls, through thy sweet will to bless— 
O humble Lady Mother, Maid and Wife, 
Maker of peace, that stiflest woe and strife, 

My prayer unto thy Son do thou present, 

Since of my guilt I wholly me repent. 


III. 


Comfort benign of us poor wretches all— 
Be at mine ending when I come to die ; 
Full of all Sweetness, unto thee I call, 
To help me weigh, O Well of piety, 
Against the fiend, whose two clutched hands awry 
Would pluck the scale and drag with all their might 
To weigh us down: Oh, keep us from his spite. 
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IV. 
And for thou art the Palm of Chastity, 
And of all Virtues worship and renown, 
Above all women blessed must thou be ; 
Now speak, now pray our Saviour, and thine own, 
That me He send such grace and favour down, 
That all the hot lust burning me He slake 
And quench, blest Maiden Mary, for thy sake. 


v. 
Most Blessed Lady, clear Light of the day, 

The Temple of our Lord, Home of all good, 
That by thy prayer wipest clean away 

The filth and scour of our soul’s evilhood, 

Put forth thine hand ; help me in my sad mood ; 
And from temptation, Lady, rescue me 
Of wicked thought, for thy benignity. 


VI. 

So be fulfilled the will of thy dear Son, 

And that the Holy Ghost upon me shine, 
Pray thou for us, as ever thou hast done ; 

All such emprize hath certainly been thine, 

For no such advocate can man divine, 
Lady, as thou, to give our griefs redress ; 
Our Refuge, thou, in all our sickliness. 


VIL. 
Shaped by the ordinance of God thou art, 
To pray for us, Flower of Humility ; 
Wherefore thine office lay unto thine heart, 
Lest that the fiend (who ever in wait doth lie 
By stealth to catch me through his subtlety) 
Me with his treachery overcome: then give 
Health to my Soul, that, Lady, I may live. 
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VIII. 


Thyself of our redemption art the Way, 
For Christ of thee disdainéd not to take 
Both flesh and blood, full minded of the day 
Of dying on the cross for our poor sake : 
His precious death made fiends and devils quake, 
And Christian folk to joy thereat for ever ; 
Help, from His mercy that we nought dissever. 


1%. 
Remember, well thou dost, the sorrow and pain 
That made the passion of His pangs thine own, 
When water and blood from thine worn eyes, like rain, 
For sorrow of Him, by thy wan cheeks ran down ; 
And well to thee the cause thereof was known, 
That all His travail was to save mankind ; 
Mother of Mercy, have thou this in mind. 


x. 

| Remember well thou dost of this same hour 
The loving lesson, Love alone could teach, 

“ Father, forgive them” ; Love that, past the power 
And pangs of death, on Mercy’s wings could reach, 
With the sweet words commending each to each, 

The death charge of the dying Son and Brother, 

‘Mother, behold thy Son: good Son behold thy Mother.” }! 


XI. 

Well then, to thee be praise and honour paid, 
Palace of Christ, Flower of Virginity, 

Seeing that upon thee the charge was laid 


1 This Stanza is not found in all MSS., nor, indeed, in any printed version of the 
Orison. Some such connecting link, however, between Stanzas ix. and xi. seems 
lacking, and is here supplied. 
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To bear the Lord of Heaven, of earth and sea 
And of all things that ever formed might be, 
Thus of Heaven’s King wast thou predestinate 
To heal our souls—of thine, so high, estate. 


XII. 


Thy maiden’s womb wherein our Saviour lay, 
Thy paps that gave Him suck, gave forth the dew 
For our salvation : “ Blest be thou and they,” 
The birth of Christ our bondage brake in two ; 
Bid, then, Hosannas ring all ages through 
To Him and thee, from thrall that set us free, 
To life and light—aye, blest, right blest be ye. 


XIII. 


Lady, by thee in peace were bonded close 
“Angels and men (what man hath this to learn ?) 
Blessed be God that, such a Mother chose, 
Bounty supreme, that passeth bound and bourne; 
Though that our hardened hearts be stout and stern; 
For thou to Christ such mean of grace hast given, 
That of all guilt we pardoned be and shriven. 


XIV, 


Through thee the gates of Paradise stand open ; 
By thee are broken the grim gates of hell ; 
Through thee the world restoréd is and holpen ; 
Thou of all virtue art the Spring and Well ; 
Through thee all goodness—as a word can tell— 
In heaven and earth is ordinanced ; by thee 
Our souls in health and wealth sustainéd be. 


XV, 
Now, since thou art of such authority, 


Thou piteous Lady, Virgin without spot, 
Pray thy dear Son my guilt to pardon me, 
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And—for that He will grant it, well I wot— 
This my petition press thou, and spare not 
To pray for us, Mother of Christ so dear, 
Spare not, for He as lovingly will hear. 


[Here, probably, ended the Prayer of Chaucer to our Lady; and here, probably 
began his Prayer to Mary and John.] 


XVI. 


Friend and Apostle, bosom Friend of Christ, 
Virgin, of Him the chosen, Holy John, 

Shining Apostle and Evangelist, 
Beloved of Christ, than whom more loved were none, 
Be thou, I pray thee, with our Lady one : 

That unto Christ for all of us ye pray ; 

Dear one of Christ, do this for us, I say. 


XVII. 
Mary and John, heaven’s twofold gems of light ; 
Twain lights yourselves, that shine before the face 
Of our Lord God, now put forth all your might, 
Far off our clouds full charged with sin, to chase ; 
That we stand fast, and not a foot give place 
To the arch-fiend, and make him whine and wail, 
To see your prayers for us so much avail. 


XVIII. 


The twain ye be (that verily ken I) 
Whereon our Father, God, the Lord most High, 
Built for Himself a Temple, specially. 
A House of God; wherefore to you I cry, 
Be leeches of our sinful malady, 
That ye to God, the Lord of Mercy, pray, 
Not to record, but wipe our sins away. 

















16 Orison of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
XIX. 
Ye be our help, our strong protection, ye, 
For that in mercy of your tenderness, 

To comfort you, God, hanging on the tree, 
Confirmed in you His privilege to bless, 
Breathing to one of you this fond address ; 

Dear words—amiss I read not words so dear— 

“ Behold and see : Woman, thy Son is here.” 


2x. 
And to that Son said, “ Here, behold thy Mother” : 
You then, for this sweet love, in prayer I press, 
(This holy love God gave you, one for other, 
Wrought of His lips, and His high holiness, 
That, blessing you commanded you to bless : 
As Mother and Son) to help us at our need, 
And for our sinnings make our hard hearts bleed. 


XXL 

Unto you twain I now my soul commend, 
Mary and John, for my salvation ; 

Help ye me, that my froward life I mend ; 
Help ye me, that the Recreating One, 
The Holy Ghost, may rest my heart upon, 

There make His dwelling, now and evermore ; 

And of my wounded soul wash off the sore. 


Explicit Oratio duplex Galfridi Chauceri.! 


6s ‘B.”’ 


2 The above Orison to our Lady, modernized by ‘J8,”’ forms part of a collection 
of English Verse in honour of, or in relation to, the Blessed Virgin Mary, which has 
been made by Orby Shipley, a selection from which, it is hoped, may be hereafter 
published, under the title of ‘‘ Carmina Mariana.” 
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THE subject of Cremation is one that has of late come rather 
prominently before us. It has been discussed in the columns of 
The Times. It has so far gained ground that a Crematorium 
has been built not far from London, and any one who desires 
that their body should be cremated can enjoy that consoling 
prospect at a moderate cost. Madame Blavatsky was of course 
cremated, and we imagine that Mrs. Annie Besant looks forward 
to the same happy destiny, unless through the grace of God 
she find her way before the time shall come into that fold 
where alone her active spirit can find true repose and peace. 
The sanitary advantages of Cremation are strongly urged by 
its supporters, and a society has been formed to promote 
its wider adoption in England. The subject is necessarily 
one of interest to all. We know that one day our bodies 
will have to be disposed of after one or another fashion, and 
there are some to whom Cremation seems to have a strong 
attraction as the safest, cleanliest, and most wholesome method 
of lapsing into our parent dust. They do not take kindly to 
the idea of rotting in the earth and being the food for worms, 
and Cremation affords an easy escape from the painful and 
revolting thought. 

On a subject like this Catholics turn to the pages of a 
Catholic Review to know what ought to be their attitude 
towards it. Can they approve of Cremation? Would it be 
lawful for a Catholic to give directions that his body should 
be cremated, or to take part in a crematorial interment—if 
indeed the word interment can be used, without doing violence 
to language, of a process which leaves nothing but a handful 
of ashes to be placed in the earth, and dissipates into a variety 
of noxious gases all else that made up the mortal body with 
which we were clothed on earth? 

In two previous articles (May, 1875, and May, 1884) we 
discussed the subject of cremation. In the former article we 

VOL, LXXV. c 
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pointed out that in early Christian times burial in the earth 
was distinctive of the Christian community, and was an implicit 
assertion of the sacredness of the human body, and of its 
future resurrection. The funeral pyre was a disavowal of the 
resurrection, and therefore repulsive to Christian sentiment. 
In our second article we showed that the rite of Christian 
burial as ordered by the Catholic Church is incompatible with 
Cremation, that the only place of sepulture for Christians is 
ground consecrated or blessed, and that therefore, under 
existing legislation, Cremation was unlawful. In both articles 
we called the attention of our readers to the fact that the 
revival of Cremation is coincident with the revival of Pagan 
sentiment, and that the modern cremationists, or at least 
those who are most zealous in their advocacy of it, are 
outside the pale of Christianity, and for the most part its 
bitter enemies. 

Only two years after the second article was written the 
Roman Congregation of the Inquisition issued a Decree 
respecting Cremation, and our Holy Father confirmed and 
approved it. It is always gratifying to a Catholic writer to 
find that in the opinions he has expressed on some point of 
faith or morals, which was still an open question at the time 
when he wrote, he has anticipated the authoritative decisions of 
Rome. His original argument was a series of inferences from 
the teaching and practice of the Church, from her ritual or her 
established tradition, and when at last Rome makes her voice to 
be heard, he listens with no little satisfaction to the decision 
practically declaring that his forecast of the Church’s attitude 
was a correct one. We were therefore glad to read in the 
Church’s Decree respecting Cremation a confirmation in almost 
every detail of the arguments which we urged in the articles 
that we have referred to above. The points which we set forth 
as of importance are the very points on which the Decree lays 
special stress, and our opinion that though the Church could 
if she pleased approve of Cremation, yet she certainly would 
never do so, has been ratified by its authoritative condemnation 
in the Decree of May 109, 1886. 

But we are not taking up the subject once more for the sake 
of congratulating ourselves and our readers on the line then 
taken in THE MONTH. Our object in the present article is to 
bring this Decree before Catholics who may be ignorant of it. 
It is a long time before the decisions of Rome are promulgated 
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generally among the faithful, and though six years have passed 
since this Decree was issued, we are of opinion that a majority 
even of educated Catholics are unaware of the existence of any 
decisive pronouncement on the subject. 

The facts on which we insisted in our former articles as 
pointing to the incompatibility of Cremation with Christian 
teaching are four in number. (1) That it has always been a 
distinctively Pagan practice, and that its advocates have been 
almost exclusively enemies of Christianity. (2) That it is 
opposed to the unbroken tradition of the Church coming down 
from Christian antiquity. (3) That it is incompatible with the 
ritual prescribed for Christian burial. (4) That Christian senti- 
ment revolts against it as tending to diminish the respect due 
to the body created in the image of God, consecrated in Baptism 
to be the temple of the Holy Ghost, and fed in Holy Eucharist 
with the Sacred Body and Blood of Christ our Lord. 

Now these are the very grounds indicated in the Decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition as their reason for 
condemning it. The Decree is not merely a decree of the 
Congregation. It is confirmed and approved by Leo XIII. 
himself. If it cannot be certainly declared to bear upon the 
notes which mark Papal utterances as infallible, yet it is issued 
by his supreme authority, and therefore is binding on the 
consciences of all. It cannot be disobeyed without mortal sin, 
and to speak with disapproval or disrespect of the doctrines 
implicitly contained in it would incur the imputation of dis- 
loyalty to the Holy See. 

We will first give a translation of the Decree, and then 
briefly comment upon it. 


DECREE OF MAY I9, 1886. 

Not a few Prelates and loyal children have observed that men 
doubtful in their faith, and the members of Masonic lodges, are at 
the present time earnestly striving to re-introduce the Pagan custom of 
burning the dead bodies of men, and are organizing special societies for 
this purpose. 

Fearing lest, by the devices and arguments of such men, the minds 
of the faithful should be deceived, and their esteem and reverence for 
the constant Christian practice of burying in the earth the bodies of the 
faithful—a practice consecrated by the Church by solemn rites—should be 
gradually diminished, they have therefore asked the Sacred Congregation 
certain questions, in order that there may be in the hands of the faithful 
some fixed rule by which they may be on their guard against the snares 
of which we have spoken. 
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1 Is it lawful to become a member of a society, the object of which 
is to promote the burning of the dead bodies of men ? 

2. Is it lawful for Catholics to give instructions that their own 
bodies or the bodies of others should be burned ? 


The Cardinals who are judges in the Court of the Inquisition, 
having seriously and carefully weighed the above questions, and having 
previously received the opinion of the Consultors of the Inquisition, 
have decided that to each of these questions an answer is to be given 
in the negative.! 


We will speak presently of the further addition made to the 
Decree by the Holy Father himself. We will first of all discuss 
the grounds quoted with approbation by the Congregation as 
put forward by the Bishops and faithful as the basis of their 
suspicion that Cremation is not in accordance with the spirit of 
the Church. These are three in number. 

1. That the advocates of Cremation are for the most part 
Freemasons, or at least men of doubtful faith. 

We need not trouble ourselves about the character of 
English Freemasonry. Granting that a man is outside the 
Church, there seems no sort of reason why he should not be 
a “Mason.” Many converts have borne witness to the harmless- 
ness of Freemasonry in England. Yet, however harmless it 
may be for Protestants who live and die in good faith, it is the 
reverse of harmless to those to whom God gives the grace 
of conversion. When a Protestant begins to look towards the 
Church and to hear the voice within that urges him at least 
to inquire into her doctrines, Freemasonry comes out in its 


1 ‘Non pauci Sacrorum antistites cordatique Christifideles, animadvertentes et 
hominibus vel dubiz fidei, vel Massonicze sectze addictis magno nisu hodie contendi, 
ut et ethnicorum usus de hominum cadaveribus comburendis instanretur atque in 
hunc finem speciales etiam societates ab iisdem institui: veriti ne eorum artibus et 
cavillationibus fidelium mentes capiantur et sensim in iis imminuatur existimatio 
et reverentia erga Christianam constantem et solemnibus ritibus ab Ecclesia conse- 
cratam consuetudinem fidelium corpora humandi: ut aliqua certa norma iisdem 
fidelibus preesto sit, qua sibi a memoratis insidiis caveant, a Suprema Sac. Rom. et 
Univ. Inquisitionis Congregatione declarari postularunt : 

‘*y, An licitum sit nomen dare societatibus, quibus propositum est promovere 
usum comburendi hominum cadavera ? 

‘*2, An licitum sit mandare ut sua aliorumve corpora comburantur ? 

‘*Eminentissimi ac Reverendissimi Patres Cardinales in rebus fidei Generales 
Inquisitores, suprascriptis dubiis serio ac mature perpensis prahabitoque DD. 
Consultorum voto respondendum censuerunt : 

‘Ad 1m Negative, et si agatur de Societatibus Massonicz sectz filialibus, incurri 
poenas contra has latas. 

** Ad 2m Negative.” 
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true colours. It acts as a barrier, and unless a man has a 
good-will and a firm resolve to follow his conscience at any 
cost, is too often an insuperable barrier in his way. In his 
profession or his business he has been helped throughout his 
whole career by his fellow-Masons. There has been a secret 
bond which has obtained for him friends where, without it, 
friends he would have had none. It has sometimes been the 
making of him as far as this world goes. The link that has 
bound him to his fellow-Masons and them to him proves to 
be the link of a chain which even a strong man finds it difficult 
to break. If he becomes a Catholic, they will all fall away 
from him. He is not afraid, as might be the case in Southern 
Europe, that some secret enemy will plot his ruin or his death, 
or that he will be found stabbed by some unknown hand. 
In England the stab will be inflicted, not on his body, but on 
his social and commercial position. Many men of physical 
courage, who would reck little of violence, will dread the 
thought of falling in the social scale, and will not have the 
moral courage to face the neglect and unfriendliness of their 
former friends, and the poverty and disappointment, and loss of 
worldly prosperity, to which they have to look forward if they 
become Catholics. This is the chief mischief of English 
Masonry, though there is also the solidarity of the sect through- 
out the world, linking the honest Englishman with rascals 
whose doctrines and practices he would be the first to disown, 
if he knew what was the real character of the Freemasons of 
Southern Europe. 

Freemason, then, stands here for a man of bad faith, hostile 
to the Church, and anxious to destroy her position and rob 
her of her children. In Italy, even before the issuing of the 
present Decree, a man who desired Cremation would have 
virtually proclaimed himself one of the Church’s open enemies. 
Even in England the advocates of Cremation are for the most 
part to be found among those who do not acknowledge the 
truth of Christianity. There seems to be a secret connection 
between a disbelief in a personal God, and the desire for 
burning rather than burial after death. We are not examining 
at present into the reason of the two being linked together. 
We are merely chronicling the fact that the Christian, as such, 
instinctively desires that he should be laid to rest in mother 
earth and shrinks from Cremation, and the modern Pagan, 
whether he be Atheist, Agnostic, or Theosophist, dislikes the 
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idea of his body being laid in the earth, and takes kindly to 
the thought of its being consumed to ashes in the furnace. 

But there is another class designated in this Decree, men 
of doubtful faith, The phrase is purposely a vague one. It 
includes all those who do not exhibit the loyalty which could 
justify us in giving them the name of men of good faith, but 
nevertheless profess to belong to the Church and to be 
faithful to her doctrines and practice. We fear that these 
men of doubtful faith are too often men of bad faith, men 
who have by their own fault lost the Catholic instinct which 
turns away of its own accord from whatever is out of harmony 
with her spirit. After the present Decree this doubtful faith is 
swept away, since none can now advocate Cremation unless 
they are open enemies of the Church. 

2. We come next to the internal reason why Cremation is 
looked -upon with disfavour, not to say abhorrence, by the 
Catholic Church. It is because its tendency is to gradually 
diminish the reverence of the faithful for the Christian tradition 
of burial in the earth. The tradition is, says the Decree, a 
constant one, which therefore carries authority by reason of 
its unbroken persistency from the very earliest days of Christi- 
anity. We pointed out seventeen years since how marked was 
the hatred of the early Christians for the funeral pile. 


If there is one principle which is more deeply rooted in human 
nature than any other, it is the irresistible impulse which compels us to 
manifest, by some outward action, the convictions which have come 
home to our hearts. If we have a firm belief in the future resurrection 
of the bodies of the dead, then this law compels us to manifest our 
belief by storing them up as a treasure which will some day be given 
back to us. If we have an intense conviction of the stamp of likeness 
to his Creator which man bears even in his body, then we cannot but 
treat that body with loving reverence. If we believe that our bodies 
are redeemed by Christ, and destined to share the glories of His Sacred 
Humanity, then we must perforce bestow on them the fitting honours 
of the tomb. Neglect those outward manifestations of the inward 
conviction, and the inward conviction will not long be able to hold its 
ground: treat the body as if it were something to be destroyed as 
speedily and as completely as possible, as a mere nuisance to be 
annihilated as far as can be, and in one or two generations we shall 
find that the belief in its future resurrection will fade away and 
disappear. Take away the outward symbol of respect, and the inward 
feeling of reverence will soun be gone.! 


1 THe MonrTuH, May, 1875, p. 35. 
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We quoted at the same time a portion of the poem of 

Prudentius, in which the following verse occurs: 

What mean those hollowed tombs of stone, 

Those monuments so deftly done? 

They mean that those who in them lie 

Have not forgotten as for aye, 

They are not dead, they sleep.! 
And we said that the inhumation of the dead was a virtual 
assertion of the sanctity of the human body, as well of the 
resurrection, and of the consequent reverence due to it. It is 
therefore pleasant to find our sentiments implicitly assured 
and approved by the Sacred Congregation of the Index, and 
to know that the very grounds of our condemnation of the 
practice is that of the authorities at Rome. 

This sanctity of the human body is expressed still more 
clearly in the Catholic ritual for the burial of the dead. It is 
on this that the Sacred Congregation lays the greatest stress. 
It is not merely reverence for the Christian custom of burial in 
the earth which is in danger of being diminished and destroyed 
by Cremation, but it is also reverence for the Church’s custom 
of burial consecrated as it is by the solemn rites of the Service 
for the Burial of the Dead (comstantem et solemnibus ritebus 
ab Ecclesia consecratam consuetudinem fidelium corpora humandt), 
It is because the ritual of the Church has been especially 
designed for one mode of interment and none other, that any 
other is virtually declared contrary to her spirit. In our article 
of May, 1884, we again pointed out this clearly. We may be 
allowed once more to quote a few words. 


In order to learn what Christian burial means we must turn to the 
Roman Ritual for the burying of the dead. We there find that the 
normal and ordinary place of burial approved by the Church is 
the cemetery or common burying-ground. For the consecration of 
the cemetery there is a special and an elaborate rite. Five crosses are 
erected in various parts of the cemetery, and the consecrating Bishop, 
after a short sermon to the people, delivered from the cross which 
forms the centre of the rest, prays that God may deign to “bless, 
sanctify, and consecrate this cemetery, that the bodies of the faithful 
that shall repose there may be participators of eternal joys.” He then 
passes from one to another of the crosses which have been erected 
around the central one, sprinkling the ground with holy water as he 

1 Quidnam sibi saxa cavata ? 
Quid pulchra volunt monumenta ? 


Res quod nisi creditur illis 
Non mortua sed data somno. (p. 34. 
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goes, and at each offers prayers of the same purport, that the cemetery 
may be preserved from the snares of unclean spirits, that those who rest 
there may speedily obtain entrance into eternal life, that when the 
trumpet of the Archangel shall sound they may receive eternal joys, 
and lastly, ‘that the earth may be consecrated for the use of burial 
with the benediction of the buried body of Jesus Christ, so that those 
buried with Him in baptism, and here to be buried in their mortal 
bodies, may rest under the hope of His resurrection.” . . . 

In Protestant countries, it is true, Catholics are of necessity some- 
times buried in a plot of ground unhallowed by the Church. Catholic 
cemeteries are in many parts of England quite out of reach, and the 
faithful are compelled to lie amid the bodies of those who have no part 
or lot in the Church founded by Jesus Christ. But even here the 
Church does not leave unblessed the grave of one who departed in the 
faith of Christ. The priest has now by English law the right of access 
to the: Protestant burying-ground, and there, before the body is com- 
mitted to the earth, blesses the grave where the Catholic is to lie, 
praying that God would bless the mound of earth where he lies, and 
would send His holy angel to watch over it, as if, amid the heretics 
around, it would need a special guardian and protector against the foe. 
When the priest is debarred from proceeding to the grave (as was the 
case everywhere until a few years back, and the old custom in some 
places still remains), the grave itself cannot indeed be blessed, but in 
lieu thereof a little handful of earth is blessed and placed within the 
coffin before it is carried out, so that the deceased still rests, as far as 
the Church has power to effect it, in’ consecrated ground, or at least 
amid earth made holy by the benediction of God’s minister. 

From this we learn that Christian burial means that the body of the 
departed rest, if it be possible, in a cemetery or church episcopally 
consecrated ; if this be either actually impossible, or attended with 
such great inconvenience as to render it practically so, then the blessing 
of the grave suffices to fulfil the requirement of the Church. If this 
again be out of reach, at least a handful of earth must be blessed, amid 
which the body of the departed may lie, the principle underlying the 
Church’s ritual being the presence of some holy thing with the body 
which has been rendered holy by the sacraments of the Church—of 
something which may proclaim, by its supernatural character, the future 
resurrection of the crumbling corpse to a supernatural life... . 

Hence Cremation is not and cannot be Christian burial. (pp. 8—11.) 


After guarding ourselves against the supposition that it 
was not in the power of the Church so to alter her legislature 
respecting the burial of the dead, as to render Cremation lawful, 
we concluded as follows : 


Cremation is, under present ecclesiastical legislation, a practical 
rejection of Christian burial; it is not in itself unlawful of its own 
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nature, but it is rendered unlawful by the obligation of Christian burial 
which lies upon the faithful. If the case should present itself of a 
Catholic leaving directions in his will that his body should be burned, 
without there being any urgent necessity for this mode of disposing of 
his body, such a man could hardly be absolved by a priest without 
reference to the Bishop, who would be the judge whether Cremation 
was so distinctly excluded by the ritual of the Church as to involve a 
mortal sin, and whether the circumstances justified in this particular 
case a departure from the usual ceremonial of the Church. (p. 16.) 


The question that we then decided in the negative, unless 
the Bishop should otherwise ordain, has now been decided 
once and for ever in the negative by the Decree of May 19, 
1886. The Congregation has declared it unlawful to give 
orders for the burning of one’s own body, or to consent to 
the burning of the bodies of others. It is no longer a 
question of what we think best, or most conducive to the 
general health of the community, or even of what we imagine 
is most in accordance with Christian tradition and the spirit of 
the Church. Rome has spoken, and the question is now closed. 
All that we have to do is to accept the Church’s teaching, and 
obey it. Any one who should still cling to Cremation, or declare 
it permissible, would be running in the very teeth of the Decree. 
No priest could now under any circumstances absolve a man 
who should join any crematorial society, or leave in his will 
instructions that he himself should be cremated, or who should 
carry out as executor such instructions if contained in the wills 
of others, and any violation of the Decree would constitute a 
mortal sin. 


The final paragraph of the Decree under our notice is of 
the utmost importance, as it contains the approbation of it by 
the Holy Father himself. The text of it is as follows: 


The above proceedings having been reported to our Most Holy 
Father Pope Leo XIII., His Holiness approved and confirmed the 
resolutions of the Cardinals, and ordered that they should be com- 
municated to the local authorities in order that they may see that 
Christians are suitably instructed respecting the detestable abuse of 
burning the dead, and restrain from the practice with all their might the 
flocks entrusted to their care.! 

1 “ Factaque de his SS. Dno. nostro Leoni Pontifici XIII. relatione, Sanctitas 
sua resolutiones Eminentissimorum Patrum approbavit et confirmavit, et cum locorum 
Ordinariis communicandas mandavit, ut opportune instruendos curent Christifideles 
circa detestabilem abusum corpora cremandi, atque ab eo gregem sibi concreditum 
totis viribus deterreant.” 
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This last paragraph strengthens and clenches with the 
authority of the Holy Father himself the Decree of the Con- 
gregation. Cremation is a detestable abuse. Whatever sanitary 
advantage it may carry with it, however attractive it may be to 
some as a cleanly and convenient method of disposing of the 
dead, no good Catholic can throw in his lot with the crema- 
tionist without being guilty of an overt act of disloyalty to the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. That which is pronounced by our Holy 
Father Pope Leo XIII. a detestable abuse, will be the object 
of hatred to all the loyal children of the Church. If we already 
recognized in it a practice redolent of Paganism and at variance 
with the Christian belief, we should do so more than ever now. 
If we were already conscious of something in it which shocked 
our Christian sentiment, we should now not only shrink from it, 
but actually detest it. If before we regarded it as a very 
questionable use of the freedom of human action, we should 
now look upon it as an abuse of our Christian liberty, and as 
a practice from which we are bound not only ourselves to keep 
aloof, but to abstain from any sort of co-operation in it or 
approbation of it even among non-Catholics, and to seek to 
deter others with all the means in our power from this new 
attempt to reintroduce the detestable and abominable customs 
of a corrupt and retrogade Paganism. 














Catholic England in Modern Times. 
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PART VI. 


IN 1850, Pope Pius IX. gave us our Hierarchy, and it was 
received with a storm of anger by Protestant England. There 
was something, perhaps, in the form of the Pastoral from “the 
Flaminian Gate” that Cardinal Wiseman would never have 
written, if he had foreseen the temper which it would arouse; 
but he made ample amends by his splendid “Appeal to the 
Common Sense of the People of England.” The sole legislative 
effect of the violent outburst of anti-Catholic public feeling 
was a futile Act of Parliament which has since been repealed 
without once having been put into execution. The social effect 
was deeper. The upper classes did not suffer long, but Catholic 
servants and all in the working classes had very much to bear. 
The outcry died out at last, and many who had joined in it 
have since looked back upon it with a sense of shame. It is 
unlikely that educated men will ever join in such a clamour 
again, not from their regard for us, but because unhappily 
infidelity and indifferentism have made sad progress. But a 
popular commotion against Catholics is still quite amongst the 
possibilities of our position, though the results of a violent 
outburst would in the long run be in our favour. The mob of 
our day is much the same as the mob that, in June 1852, burnt 
the chapel at Stockport, and kicked the tabernacle about the 
streets, 

As far as the Catholic Church in England is concerned, 
the establishment of the Hierarchy has been an unmixed good. 
The demand for it was of very ancient date, but it could not 
well have been granted when the request was not made in a 
good spirit. The Catholic Committee in 1783 asked for it 
“that the frequent recurrence to Rome might cease.” This was 
a piece of noxious ignorance, which was meant for England 
and not for Rome. In a very different spirit to this, Bishop 
Poynter in 1815 urged on the Holy See that the restoration 
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of the Hierarchy was much needed. All the Vicars Apostolic 
petitioned for it in 1845, and two years later Bishops Wiseman 
and Sharples, and later still, Bishop Ullathorne, went to Rome 
to represent the wish of all the Bishops. Apostolic Letters 
were drawn up in 1847, by which the eight vicariates were 
erected into so many dioceses, but it was not before the 29th 
of September, 1850, that Pius IX. published his Brief erecting 
the archbishopric of Westminster with twelve suffragan sees. 
Two of these dioceses have since been divided, so that there 
are now fifteen sees in England, which constitutes the Ecclesi- 
astical Province with the largest number of suffragan bishoprics 
at present existing in the world. 

The Pope’s intention had been to have made Bishop 
Wiseman a Cardinal, and to have required him to reside in 
Rome. Happily for England, Pope Pius IX. changed his mind 
and sent Cardinal Wiseman to us to be our first Archbishop of 
Westminster. Noone can fail to see the hand of God in the 
appointment of our first and of our second Archbishop. Each 
one has been the man of his own time. The country that 
received Cardinal Wiseman with outrage and insult on his first 
arrival, learnt to value and respect him, and his funeral was a 
triumph. His successor had no such hostility to live down, but 
year by year he advanced in the appreciation and regard of 
Englishmen, and the feeling of multitudes about his funeral 
was but carrying out to the end what had been the popular 
regard for him during his life. This is not the occasion to 
attempt the sketch of what we English Catholics owe to these 
great men. Suffice it for us to think what we should have been 
without them, to raise in our hearts the gratitude due to God, 
who gave Milner and Challoner to our fathers and grand- 
fathers, and who has’ provided for our more critical times still 
more providential men. The care that our Heavenly Father 
has taken of us in the past would have made us ashamed of 
ourselves if we had looked forward with misgiving to the 
future. 

Westminster has now received from the hands of the Pope 
its third Archbishop. May his reign be long and prosperous! 
Salford shows us what Westminster as a diocese may expect 
at his hands, and the prospect fills us with hope. The Arch- 
bishop has a double field of work. He is not only our most 
dignified ecclesiastic, holding a most prominent position in the 
sight of the whole country, but he is also the pastor of a vast 
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diocese, which stands in need of all a pastor’s care. The new 
Archbishop is the disciple of his two great predecessors, and 
he has had nearly twenty years’ experience of the episcopate 
over a numerous clergy and a people exceeding in number 
those that he is now called upon to govern. His name and 
his deeds speak for him, and if Salford mourns, Westminster, 
and indeed all England, rejoices. 


Before the restoration of the Hierarchy, the cry for it was 
often raised by those who were anxious to sce our missionaries 
placed in the canonical position of parish priests. The institu- 
tion of parishes throughout the country we were not ripe for, 
but Cathedral Chapters now exist in every diocese with duties 
modified to suit our circumstances. To the Chapters the Holy 
See has confided the choice of three names to be presented for 
the appointment of a new Bishop, when the see falls vacant. 
The Canon Law prevails in all ecclesiastical matters, subject 
only to such modification as special decrees of the Holy See 
may have sanctioned; and a body of appropriate local law 
has arisen from the enactments of our Provincial and Diocesan 
Synods. 

Lately, and especially on the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
late Cardinal Archbishop, copious statistics have been published 
which show the large increase in the numbers of our clergy, 
of our churches, of the children in our schools, and of Easter 
Communions. The two most striking points respecting the 
diocese of Westminster, are that in the last twenty-five years 
the children in the elementary schools have doubled, and the 
Easter Communions increased by more than a thousand each 
year, the baptisms remaining much the same. 

The table of these baptisms in the Westminster diocese 
may well be reprinted here. 

In 1850. 1865. 1870. 1870-4. 1875-80. 1889. 


Infant Baptisms ... ... 5,719 7,975 7,197 7,080 6,891 7,208 
Conditional Baptisms ... 581 1,164 1,190 958 1,135 1,300 


6,300 9,139 8,387 8,038 8,026 8,508 


The fall and the recovery both of the number of infant 
baptisms and of conversions is very remarkable. The fall in 
the number of conversions was less, and the rally began sooner 
than that of the baptisms. 

It is necessary to say that the number of priests in England 
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and Wales when the Hierarchy was created in 1850 was 813. 
When Cardinal Wiseman died in 1865 it had risen to 1,338. 
It has now become 2,573. The other statistics recently 
published we may pass over, in order to find room for some 
that have not been collected before. They are of necessity 
partial, but they are valuable as specimens ; and they may serve 
for comparison with the general statistics with which we shall 
be furnished when the results of the census are published. 

In the diocese of Southwark the average of infant baptisms 
for the four years 1883-6 was 4,112, and for the next four 
years, 1887-90, it was 3,843, and of conversions for the last- 
named period 705. The estimate of the Catholic population 
of the diocese varies so much that it cannot have much value. 
That for 1891 was 86,925. The average Easter Communions 
reported for the three years 1884-6 was 28,744, and 32,998 for 
the four years following. The number given for 1891 is 37,519. 
The Catholic marriages for six years 1885-9 average 346, and 
the mixed marriages for the same period 175. 

The clergy of Southwark are given in the Derectory as 168 
Secular priests and 139 Regulars; but these last include the 
French exiles who are not included in the total elsewhere, at 
least not in the diocese of Portsmouth. The great difficulty in 
the way of using the statistics of the Dzrectory lies in differences 
of the manner of compilation. The number given above, 2,573, 
of the priests in England has this drawback, but the over- 
statement is very inconsiderable. 

In 1884, Bishop Ullathorne made his last report to the Holy 
See on the state of the diocese of Birmingham ; and this, to 
which we have been permitted access, we may compare with 
the Diocesan Inspector’s report and the Catholic Directory seven 
years later. The baptisms in 1883 were 3,616, and in 1890, 
3,461. The Catholic population of the diocese, as estimated 
by the clergy, was in 1883, 76,449; in 1890, 75,294. In 1883, 
in 158 schools there were 21,111 children; in 1890, in 164 
schools there were 21,436 children. The priests in 1883 were 
196, of whom 58 were Regulars and 138 Seculars; in 1890, there 
were in all 206 priests, 55 being Regulars and 151 Seculars. 
In the three years, 1881-3, there were confirmed 8,166, or on 
an average 2,722 annually; in 1890, the number was 2,596. 
The converts in the diocese for the same three years are 
reported by Bishop Ullathorne as 1,879, who adds that the 
perverts were 139; in the last three years, 1888-90, the 
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conversions were as nearly as possible the same, that is 1,881, 
or for the diocese more than 600 converts each year. 

In the diocese of Hexham and Newcastle the Catholic 
population was estimated in 1850 at 70,000, and the priests 
were 67; in 1875 at 121,000, and the priests 130. The priests 
are now 168. The baptisms have fallen from 6,469 in 1875 to 
6,159 in 1889. 

For the diocese of Newport and Menevia we can separate 
the counties and carry our comparison further back. 





Priests. Baptisms. Population. 
1840. 1890. 1840. 1890. 1840, 1890. 
Monmouthshire......... 7 19... 240 541... 3,264 10,525 
Herefordshire ......... 2 i 6a 42 ... 400 1,400 
South Wales ............ 4 41... 183 1,394 «.. 2,305 30,604 
BOAR. ccevessvess 13 75 473 1,977 5,969 2,529 


In all the cases given above the estimates of Catholic 
population are those returned by the clergy, and they are not 
made up by multiplying the baptisms. It is remarkable that 
in the table just given for Newport and Menevia, the baptisms 
for 1840 multiplied by 13 would give more than the number of 
Catholics as estimated, while now the multiplier is 214%. In 
other words, the priests know their people better now than they 
did in 1840. 

The change in Lancashire in a long course of years is very 
noteworthy. Taking the county by its present ecclesiastical 
divisions, it had 








1819. 1890. 
Priests. People. Priests. People. 
Salford ............ 15 20,380 ... 245 219,494 
Liverpool ......... 62 53,120 ... 421 319,898 
Total ...... 77 73,500 666 539,392 


In 1841, there were 119 priests, baptisms 9,375, Easter 
communicants 53,841, and conversions 649. 


In contrast with the large numbers of these two great 
dioceses in Lancashire, let us take the diocese that contains 
the greatest number of square miles and the smallest number 
of Catholics of any in England. In the diocese of North- 
ampton in 1890 there were 57 priests, in charge of 9,526 
Catholics by their own estimate ; the infant baptisms were 374, 
converts 233; 1,836 men and boys, 3,130 women and girls 
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made their Easter duties, or 4,966 in all; the average attendance 
at Mass was 5,459; Catholic children of school age 2,312, on 
school rolls 1,795; average attendance of children at school, 
Catholics and Protestants, 2,929; marriages in the Catholic 
Church 55, of which 16 were mixed, and there were 6 mixed 
marriages contracted elsewhere. The total estimated Catholic 
population is 251% times the infant baptisms. Now here there 
are 57 priests to take care of a body of Catholics that all 
together would form but a single parish in many of our large 
towns. The amount of converts, which is unusually large in 
proportion, is evidently due to the spade husbandry, so to 
speak, possible when the clergy have on an average less than 
200 souls apiece. There are not likely to be many Catholics 
here who are not known to the priests. 


One subject more there is deserving of some examination 
here, and it is the very anxious one of Catholic marriages, both 
mixed marriages and also marriages both parties of which are 
Catholics. Our marriages contracted in the Catholic church 
are lamentably few. This is shown by the Registrar General’s 
returns, and much stress has been laid upon it by Mr.Gladstone. 

In explanation of this low proportion, the poverty of the 
Irish in our great towns must be given as a very leading cause. 
They do not marry because they cannot afford to do so. A 
priest woo has given this matter great attention writes: “The 
number of Irish unmarried men is notorious—not young men 
only, but middle-aged men and old men. The lodging-house 
is the resort of the unmarried man, and the lodging-houses are 
crowded with Irish. I do not speak of comers and goers, but 
of men who have been settled in the country for ten, twenty, 
and thirty years. Some intend to go to America and settle 
down there ; others, and they are the majority, say that their 
wages are so low that they are hardly able to keep themselves, 
and they never think of getting married. There are ten 
unmarried Irishmen for one similarly situated Englishman. In 
Ireland in 1889 the proportion of persons married Jer 1,000 of 


‘the population was 911, whilst in England it was 147. In 


Ireland the birth-rate was 22°8, and in England 30°5. Of 


course the lower birth-rate follows the lower marriage-rate, but 


not in equal proportions.” 
To this must be added the very ugly fact that in large towns 
many Catholic marriages are contracted in the Protestant 
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church. The same informant says on this subject: “Some 
priests think that this is done to avoid having to go to confes- 
sion. This of course may influence some, but the chief cause 
is the bother of going to the Registrar, and the case of turning 
in at the Protestant clerk's office and putting up the banns. I 
am certain that our marriages would increase 25 per cent. if we 
were rid of the Registrar. In the Protestant Cathedral at 
Liverpool and the Protestant Church of St. Nicholas there are 
some days three marriages, both parties of which are Catholics. 
I know a priest who takes a Protestant parochial magazine, 
which inserts all the marriages celebrated during the month, 
that he may find out those of his own congregation (often both 
man and woman) who have been married by the parson. I 
have reason to believe that this scandal is very rife in the large 
towns in Yorkshire and in the Midlands.” 

Besides the greater facility and the fact that no questions 
are asked, in many cases they are married much more cheaply 
at the Protestant church. The Registrar’s fee comes to seven 
shillings, without including a certificate, and a Catholic marriage 
cannot be celebrated without the Registrar, according to the 
present law. In Catholic marriages the priest has often to 
forego his fee, because the Registrar has to be paid. This is 
hard, but the gravest hardship lies in the temptation to the poor 
to be married in the Protestant church, owing to the greater 
cheapness and facility. 

It must be acknowledged with shame that such a practice 
shows that there are multitudes of the Catholic poor in our 
great towns on whom their religion sits very lightly. It is too 
true ; but the fact can only be adduced to show neglect of the 
practice of their religion, which neglect is already shown by 
their absence from Mass and from their Easter duties. But 
still they are Catholics. By the term we understand those who 
have their children baptized in the Catholic church, and send 
for the priest when they are ill. Now the Registrar General 
makes his computation of the number of Catholics from the 
returns of Catholic marriages. Indeed he has no other data, but 
the considerations on which we have been dwelling show how 
it happens that his calculations are largely beneath the mark. 

So far we have been discussing those marriages only in 
which both parties are Catholics, but when we turn to mixed 
marriages, it is yet more sad to find that in the majority of 
cases—still speaking of large towns and not of the country 
VOL. LXXV. D 
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missions—these mixed marriages take place in the Protestant 
church without a dispensation from the Bishop, and con- 
sequently without any promise to observe the usual conditions. 
Here too, if it were not for the expense and trouble of the 
Registrar, many more mixed marriages would be celebrated in 
the Catholic church. 

The priest, who has been already quoted, the Reverend 
Austin Powell, gives as his experience in his own mission 
of Birchley, in Lancashire, that, of 208 families, 85 are 
mixed marriages, and besides, there are 30 widowers and 
widows not now keeping house, who have had Protestant wives 
or husbands. Of these 115 mixed marriages, 7 were contracted 
in the Protestant church to 4 in the Catholic; the Protestant 
party has become Catholic seven times more frequently than the 
reverse; and of the children about a fourth are lost to the Church. 

He then writes: “I am sorry to say that this is not a fair 
sample. Although in about five agricultural missions some 
little distance hence, the results are more favourable, in this, a 
mining district, my neighbours have suffered more severely 
than I have. There is not a congregation hereabouts where 
the mixed marriages are not in excess of purely Catholic 
marriages. In a church near to me, some ten or fifteen years 
ago, there was not a marriage during a period of three years 
celebrated by the priest, and yet the nominal Catholic popu- 
lation was 1,900.” The Registrar General would not have 
recognized one single Catholic in the place. 

Another example may be given, and this time it shall be 
a much larger parish. The Catholic population of St. Francis 
Xavier's, Liverpool, is estimated by parish census as 10,416. 
There are 2,230 families, and in 504 of these either the father 
or mother is not a Catholic. Of these mixed marriages 47 
were contracted in the Catholic church, and 457 elsewhere. 
In 84 cases the Protestant party has become Catholic, and in 
12 the Catholic has apostatized. Of the children 928 are 
being brought up Catholics and 193 as Protestants. In 43 
families the children are being brought up Protestants, and 
in eleven some are Protestants and some Catholics. This 
means that, including 12 apostates, 54 Catholic parents have 
given up the religion of their children, either in whole or in part. 

These figures are very instructive. Not a single Catholic 
would have been reckoned by the Registrar General for those 
457 marriages: yet, discounting largely all the marriages in 
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the Catholic church, there are 445 Catholic fathers or mothers 
remaining after 12 apostacies, converts say 37, and children 
say 890; in all 1,372 Catholics in a single parish, at the very 
least, who are known to the priests and are treated by them as 
part of their flock. It is probable that all these children are 
being brought up in the Catholic schools. The other statistics 
ef St.Francis Xavier's may find place here. Of the 10,416 
souls, 4,441 made their Easter duties in 1890, 7,400 have made 
their first confession, 6,759 their first Communion, 4,850 have 
been confirmed. Children of school age, 2,148; on the school 
books 1,805 ; examined 1,700; average attendance 1,474. 

To this account of a large parish it may be interesting to add 
that of a country town. Skipton has 470 communicants out of 
715 Catholics. Of these 202 may be called old English, and 81 
converts and their children, making 283 English born. Born 
in Ireland 52, Irish born in England 213, those of Irish blood 
163, in all 428 Irish, Germans 4; making a total of 715, of 
whom 457 were born in the place. In the 154 families 52 are 
mixed marriages, 38 in which the husband is Protestant, and 
14 the wife. The children of these mixed marriages are 138, 
of whom 38 are apparently lost, and in 24 cases of the 52 
mixed marriages 17 women and 7 men neglect to come to 
Mass. In 13 cases of mixed marriage the Protestant party 
has been converted, and in 2 cases the Catholic party has 
become Protestant. Of the 52 mixed marriages, 3 were in the 
Registrar’s office, 3 in the Protestant church, 2 in Noncon- 
formist chapels, and 44 in the Catholic church. 

Another instance that may be taken is one of the districts 
into which the mission of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, has been 
divided. Bishop Ullathorne selected it to put before the Holy 
See. The whole mission of St. Chad’s the Bishop estimated 
at 7,125 souls, of whom 6,000 were poor Irish, a third of them 
moving every year. “Of 2,000 in one of the districts attached 
to the Cathedral, a careful inquiry showed that 456 never enter 
the church. In the district there were 98 mixed marriages, 
of which 25 were celebrated in the Catholic church, almost 
always the woman Catholic: keeping steady to her religious 
duties in 16 cases; in 73 neglecting religion and the education 
ef the children; in 57 Mass not heard and Easter duties 
neglected for years; in 12 cases the promises broken; in 9 
eases the children sent to Protestant schools; in 2 cases the 
Protestant party converted when sick.” 
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It is needless to say that localities vary greatly. The cases 
that have been given are enough to show it. Indeed it is said 
that “conversions vary, not only in neighbouring missions, but 
even in different parts of the same mission.” So do the mixed 
marriages, and so do the consequences of such marriages. But 
there can be no doubt that the effects are terrible. In two of the 
cases given one-fourth of the children of mixed marriages are 
lost; in St. Francis Xavier's a sixth; and at St. Chad’s 
apparently 73 out of 98, or three-fourths. But there is much 
more evil that figures cannot show, for how can the induced 
indifference be numerically expressed, or who shall tell us what 
proportion of the children of mixed marriages persevere, even 
though they be sent to the Catholic schools? What happens 
in the next generation ? 

It has been said above that few priests will acknowledge 
their flock to consist of the number that their infant baptisms 
would indicate. It is of course misleading to apply one 
multiplier everywhere. The higher the birth-rate, the lower 
should the multiplier be; and as the birth-rate falls, the 
multiplier should rise. We have already seen reason to believe 
that the marriages of the Irish poor in England, including 
mixed marriages, are fewer in proportion to their numbers 
than those of the English around them. The question now 
arises whether, when they marry, they have larger families than 
the English. It is commonly thought that they have. The 
well-informed priest, from whom several quotations have been 
made, says: “I am convinced that the fallacy of the Irish 
being more prolific arises from the fact that they live in small 
houses, often several families in a house, the houses frequently 
packed in long courts, whence the children swarm into the 
main streets for a breath of air and for a sight of life, and 
hence passers-by are astounded at the number of children, 
not knowing how many families are closely huddled together, to 
which these children belong.” 

One other point has lately been mentioned, and it deserves 
consideration. The mortality amongst our Irish poor in their 
childhood is greater than that of the English about them. It 
is not to be wondered at. The moving from place to place, 
the herding together in filthy slums, the bad and insufficient 
food, all the consequences of their poverty, poor things, 
intensified by drunkenness, are more than enough to account 
for a disproportionate mortality. 
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As to the multiplier that should be used in order to deduce 
the total Catholic population from the baptisms, the mortality 
amongst the children is a reason for diminishing it, the fewness 
of the marriages and the consequent lowness of our birth-rate 
are reasons for increasing it, as well as, of course, the additions 
made to our numbers by conversions. We shall probably not 
be far wrong if we take that which belongs to the general 
population of the place. Speaking roughly this will be in 
populous places about 25 times the births. 


This brings us within sight of the conclusion of our task. 
What is our present condition? What are our prospects? To 
what must we attend in the future ? 

And first for our present position. The worst is over. 
When the Irish came amongst us we had neither priests 
enough, nor churches enough, nor schools enough for them. 
We have lost thousands, not in workhouse schools only, but 
still more in the slums of our cities. There must be thousands 
in England with Irish blood in their veins, and indeed baptized 
by Catholic priests, who are now profoundly indifferent to all 
religion and absolutely ignorant of the Catholic faith, We 
are not yet provided with priests enough, or churches enough, 
or schools enough, but the worst is over, and the deficiency is 
not as appalling as it was. 

Things are not as bad as they were when the Commercial 
Road mission had 1,030 baptisms a year, and only five priests. 
Yet things are far from right while Bermondsey had 457 
baptisms in 1889, and 420 in 1890, and has but four priests. 
The Easter Communions in the last-named mission in 1890 
were the number of the year, 1,890. Taking in those who have 
made their Easter at Melior Street, which is just out of the 
parish, and nearer to some of them, we may count the Easters 
as 2,000. And this out of at least 11,000 souls. There are 
more, far more, neglecting their Easter than those who make 
it, and this is looking only to those who take their children to 
that church to be baptized. There are 1,400 children on the 
books of 8 parish schools. The number is large, but there 
should be at least 2,000 children there. This is leaving to 
their own devices the thousands who have drifted away from 
their religion in the past fifty years, whose children and grand- 
children are now in the Board Schools. 

The Bishop of Southwark has lately cut Walworth off from 
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St. George’s mission. He has built there commodious schools, 
one of which serves as a good working chapel in the midst of 
the people, and he has stationed there two priests. The School 
Inspector of the Diocese reports an increase of children in the 
South London Schools of 1,147 as against last year. “The 
increase in South London is largely accounted for by the 
opening of the new schools at Walworth, which at the time 
of inspection, had on the school rolls 537 children. About a 
hundred of these, it is estimated, had been attending Catholic 
schools in the neighbourhood, but the bulk of them were 
drawn from Board and other schools.” In other words, 437 
Catholic children have been sent by their parents to a Catholic 
school now that one has been planted in their midst, which 
children would hardly have grown up Catholics but for this 
change. And as for the hundred who used to go to Catholic 
schools in the neighbourhood, their place has soon been filled, 
for the Inspector also says that “the schools connected with 
the Cathedral district show an increase of 156; those at Melior 
Street of 134; and those at West Battersea of 152.” 

Surely we have here the answer as to what is to be done. 
Perhaps the last thing done by Cardinal Manning for the good 
of his people was to assign a district, cut off from Bow and 
Poplar, in Bow Common to the Reverend Gordon Thompson. 
It was supposed to have taken 500 Catholics from one mission 
and 300 from the other. How many it will be found to have, is 
yet to be seen. The new mission starts in the midst of a dense 
slum in the East of London. Let any one who does not know 
what that means, go and see. This is what is wanted—God 
give us more of it! As a proof of the need, a friend says that 
“On Passion Sunday afternoon 150 children assembled, repre- 
senting only a fraction of the full number who will have to be 
gathered together, but they were quite sufficient for a beginning. 
They were of all ages between three and fourteen or fifteen, 
most of them in tatters and terribly unkempt. Some had never 
been to school, some had been to Board or Wesleyan schools. 
To my great surprise, they fell at once into excellent order, and 
were as docile and tractable as could be desired. Moreover 
they learnt the unknown sign of the Cross, the Catholic version 
of the Our Father, and the Hail Mary with refreshing rapidity ; 
so that it was quite possible to finish the lesson by saying a 
decade of the Rosary, for which many of them seemed to have 
much difficulty in finding their way to their knees. When I had 
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had my innings, Father Gordon Thompson gave them a short 
catechism, and taught them a verse of a Catholic hymn with the 
harmonium, which was much to their liking. And then, with a 
distribution of brightly-coloured pictures, the school and the 
excellent order came to an end for the day. Many of these 
children seem to me almost painfully bright and intelligent in 
the midst of their destitution. There are some nice girls 
among them, in a ‘raw material’ state, and some splendid boys. 
Happily there is only one more Sunday to be tided over before 
the arrival of the nuns with their lay-helpers, when the work 
will be done in more orthodox fashion.” It is enough to 
bring the tears to one’s eyes to hear that these poor children 
serenaded the priest on St. Patrick’s day, and knowing nothing 
else, sang for him some Protestant hymns. 

In 1857 a large church was built in the Commercial Road 
district, one of the finest churches in London. The condition 
on which it was built was a promise that the mission should 
not be divided for a term of years. When that term came 
to an end, the Oblates of Mary Immaculate received charge 
of the Tower Hill mission, which was detached from Com- 
mercial Road. This was in 1866; Mile End had a slice of the 
Commercial Road mission in 1868 ; Wapping was taken out of 
it in 1872; and Limehouse had its share in 1880. Thus three- 
fifths of the old congregation of SS. Mary and Michael's, and 
more than three-fifths of the territory, have been cut off to form 
these four missions, either wholly or in part. Some further 
diminution is due to the fact that the people have followed the 
shipping to the Victoria and Albert Docks. Yet the infant 
baptisms still even now, after all diminutions, average 400 a 
year, which indicates 10,000 Catholics in the charge of four 
priests. The Catholic population in the East of London must 
have largely increased, for in 1860 there were in it but four 
missions with about 15 priests, and now there are 13 missions 
with 35 priests, and more if we count all the Regulars at Spicer 
Street, Tower Hill, and Forest Gate. 

To return to SS. Mary and Michael's in the Commercial 
Road, at that time there were 25,750! Catholics with five 
priests and one church—a fine large spacious church, no 


1 The Rev. Joseph I. Padbury, who was one of the clergy at Commercial Road 
at that time, writes that the total number of baptisms for the five years 1861-5 was 
5,150, giving an average of 1,030 a year; and that the marriages for the same time 
were 750, or annually 150. 
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doubt, where as many as 3,500 heard Mass on Sundays; but 
one church for 25,000 people,—five priests for 25,000 people! 
What could be done for the poor souls but teach the children 
who came to school, attend the sick-calls, hear the confessions 
of those who came to church, marry them if they asked to be 
married by the priest, carry on the services of the Church, each 
priest saying two Masses on Sunday and preaching frequently ? 
Who shall say how many neglected to hear Mass, and to make 
their Easter duties? We may estimate them at about 20,000 ; 
and there would have been more if we did not allow for 
some who will have made their Easter in the neighbouring 
churches of Moorfields and Spicer Street. A mission preached 
in Lent would make a great difference, and in one year the 
confessions of as many as 7,000 different persons were heard 
between Ash Wednesday and Low Sunday. At the close of a 
mission preached by the Redemptorist Fathers in November, 
1866, about 500 adults were confirmed. The work of the priests 
was as much as they could possibly do, without leaving them 
time or physical strength to visit the people in their houses, 
which is an absolute necessity of the highest order, if the poor 
Catholics are to be kept up to practice of their religion. 

Far be it from us to blame the builders of fine churches. 
The splendid church built by Mrs. Lyne Stephens at Cambridge, 
and the stately successor of the dear old chapel in Spanish 
Place, are very, very welcome. It was time that we should 
come out of the catacombs; it was time that we should 
have churches and altars, of which we should not be 
ashamed ; but building fine churches is not the way to pro- 
vide for the Irish poor when they are clustered in thousands. 
They do not care for fine churches. -They will not go far, 
and if the priest, and his church or chapel too, does not 
come to them, they drift away and are lost in the crowd. Two 
priests at Walworth with 2,000 people—it is a manageable 
number; and with 537 children in their schools, and their 
people all round them, within easy reach, we may hope that 
the evils we have spoken of may gradually disappear. 

If an example be asked for in which the most excellent 
results of the policy of subdivision may be seen, the town to 
point out is Bradford, where Canon Motler has built church 
after church, going always himself to take charge of the colony 
he has last established. His new churches are, it is true, finer 
buildings than under such circumstances could have been looked 
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for in the South of England; but he might well find imitators 
in many large towns in the spirit that has made him, like the 
queen-bee with the first swarm, lead the colony that he himself 
has prepared to go forth from the parent stock. Years ago, 
before the railways depopulated the Moorfields district, its 
Rector said that it took the mother church but six months 
to recover all the effects of a new mission being cut off from 
its territory. In six months’ time the places of those who used 
to come to the mother church to Mass were all filled by others, 
and the money they used to give in the collections fully made 
up by new-comers. Meanwhile, a new mission had been started 
and a new centre established, baptizing its own children, con- 
ducting its own schools, collecting its own Easter communicants, 
and enabling many more to hear their Mass of obligation on 
Sunday, and to get to Confession and Communion at their 
convenience. It would be interesting to learn what difference 
to the churches at Bow and Poplar the opening of the new 
mission in Bow Common Lane has made. Is it too much to 
expect that in no long period of time, the zealous priest of the 
new mission may find himself in charge of 2,000 Catholics, 
instead of the 800 who have hitherto been a mile or three 
quarters of a mile from their chapels and priests, and that he 
will have 500 children gathered in his schools who have hitherto 
been in no Catholic school at all ? 

St. Chad’s, Birmingham, has seen eight new churches spring 
up around it in thirty-seven years. Cardinal Manning, who 
estimated the number of the Catholics of his diocese at 180,000, 
wrote in 1890 that during his Episcopate “thirty-three new 
missions and seventeen stations, making in all fifty new centres, 
have been founded,” and to this multiplication of centres, not to 
an increase of population, he attributed the increased numbers 
of the children and of Easter communicants. Our hope for 
the future is based on the increase of missions in large towns, 
so that the people may all be brought under the personal 
influence of the priesthood; and this we cannot regard as 
accomplished, until what we may call the normal state is 
attained, when every thousand Catholics are in charge of a 
priest within easy reach of them. No mission should be 
regarded as fully manned, till there is a priest for every forty 
baptisms. 

This is what the poor want in our towns. Of the vast 
middle class, the backbone of England, what have we to say? 
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Alas! only this, that it is the seat of all the bigotry in the 
country—that middle class, which is fast becoming the seat of 
political power. How are we to get at them, how secure a 
hearing, how appeal to their common sense? Our priests are 
rapidly increasing in numbers, and soon they will not be 
entirely occupied with the pressing work of saving our own. 
The day cannot be far off when they will be able to devote 
time and energy to the great work of the conversion of 
England. When the time comes, then those who so devote 
themselves will find the gain that it has been to have the 
name of Cardinal Manning become a household word in our 
middle classes, as that of Cardinal Newman has always been 
in the upper and educated classes of England. 

At the same time, more must be done for the young men 
of the working class. Our elementary schools are filled with 
Catholic -boys; but what becomes of them when they leave 
school? If they could but be somewhat better off in the 
things of this world: if they could but afford to marry Catholic 
wives, and settle down in the country, forming Catholic house- 
holds, free from the curse of drink, and taking the place to 
which their intelligence entitles them, the future of our con- 
gregations would be assured. Can no one help them? More 
priests, living in their very midst, not jaded and worn out by 
the inevitable routine, but with time and energies to spare, to 
make friends of these young men, to spend their evenings with 
them, to know them personally and to take interest in them— 
this we may look forward to in the not far distant future, if 
God continues to multiply our clergy, as He has done since He 
gave us the Hierarchy. And not priests only, but laymen also, 
good, self-denying devoted laymen, mixing freely with those 
beneath them in social station, doing for them what is done for 
example at Newman House in Southwark, entertaining them, 
instructing them, showing sympathy with them, loving them. 

To the upper classes we have the easiest access, and there 
more than elsewhere our work is done for us by those who know 
not what they are doing. Ritualism probably furnishes fewer 
converts than Tractarianism, because Ritualists are less Catholic 
in principle than the old Tractarians were. They have not the 
respect for authority that Newman taught his Anglican disciples. 
But then the Church of England would not tolerate Tractari- 
anism, and it has been all but completely leavened by Ritualism. 
Ritualists have accustomed the country to the look of our priests 
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and of our nuns, of our altars and our vestments and our cere- 
monies, and they preach our doctrines. Their disregard of 
authority has enabled them to do what the old Tractarians 
would have been driven out of the Church of England for 
doing. But the result is that the vast mass of Anglicans 
entertain very different feelings respecting our faith and practice 
from any that a short time ago could possibly have been anti- 
cipated. Let them go a little further, and they will convince 
the religious portion of the community that the Reformation 
was a blunder and asin. The day cannot be very far off when 
a direct attack will be made on the Establishment by secularists 
and infidels, and though the stronghold will not yield to the first 
attack, it is in the order of things that it must one day go, 
When it goes, the vast mass of instructed Anglicans will 
gravitate to Rome. Converts will meanwhile probably become 
more numerous than they have lately been, as they learn the 
importance and necessity of a priesthood and the sacraments, 
and see within their reach certainty and happiness in their quiet 
possession. Englishmen are slow to learn a truth, and slower 
still to perceive its bearings and its consequences, but they are 
honest by nature, and persevering, and true. The Protestant 
tradition has been broken down, and a vast number of English 
people are learning the Catholic religion in its place. The 
Church of England preserved a certain amount of the externals 
of the Church she supplanted, and now she has appropriated 
many more. For a time this adopted Catholicism does not 
seem to some of her own people to be altogether an exotic. 
But though Ritualism revived an exterior Catholicism in frag- 
mentary and varying measure, consistency and the love of truth 
will lead men to see what it is and whither it leads. As far as 
it goes it is God’s truth; and parts of God’s truth are at home 
only in God’s Church, where His whole truth is to be found. 
The Church of England cannot remain what it is. It cannot 
do so, because infidelity is face to face with revelation within 
her, and the two forces must eventually rend her asunder. It 
cannot do so, because in accepting revealed doctrine, not as 
Protestantism was blindly accepted a generation since, but intel- 
ligently and with love for it as the ancient truth, that portion or 
aspect of the Church of England is and must be in a state of 
transition. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth is to be found in the Catholic Church only, and each part 
of the truth has an affinity for the rest. Ritualists will feel that 
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they have either gone too far or not far enough. Those that 
recede will fall into infidelity, and those that advance will 
become Catholics. Ritualism is to Catholics very provoking 
and very ridiculous, but let us never forget that it is training 
English people to be Catholics. Individuals will come as by 
God’s grace they ripen, and each fresh conversion will make it 
easier for others. The Church of England puts forth false 
unauthorized claims, but it is the only religious body in the 
world that prepares converts for the true faith, We cannot do 
evil that good may come, and therefore we can do nothing to 
support the Establishment; but on the other hand we could 
none of us hasten the day of its downfall. The day however 
must come in the course of God’s providence when the Church 
of England, that astonishing compromise of English growth, 
must disappear ; and then on one side will be openly arrayed 
all the forces of unbelief, and on the other every one who 
believes in the revelation of Christ, gathered within the one fold 
of the one Shepherd. 

And for ourselves, may we not take much comfort from the 
way in which God has fought our battle for us, and brought us 
a harvest to reap that we did not sow? The blood of the 
Martyrs shed on English soil has kept it fertile, the patience 
of long generations of confessors of the faith has made God 
propitious to us. We must and will co-operate with the Divine 
purposes in behalf of a country we dearly love. God forbid 
that by our lukewarmness we should be a hindrance in the way 
of God's good work, or that we should show ourselves unworthy 
of those who have preserved the Faith alive in the land. 

There are dangers for us, beyond a doubt, and of these the 
greatest is the danger of worldliness. Catholics who for gene- 
rations had been shut out from what is called Society, are now 
admitted to it and made flatteringly welcome. The temptation 
is lest they should rival and outdo the world in its own ways. 
Those Catholics who would further God’s work will gladly 
avail themselves of their free intercourse to do good, keeping 
themselves the while, in St. James’s words, “unspotted from 
the world.” 

Marriage with those who are not Catholics scems to be the 
rock in the way of our upper as well as of our lower class. 
Happily some evils connected with it are removed. There was 
the frightful evil of the partition of the children, to follow the 
religion of their parents according to their sex. A notable case 
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in Ireland, that led Pius IX. to say that it was against the 
natural law for a Catholic parent to make such a bargain, was 
the last instance of anything of the sort being proposed. 
Another abuse which has disappeared was the performance of 
the ceremony in the Protestant church, when this was in no 
way necessary for civil validity and was therefore for religious 
purposes only. These are gone, but there must always remain 
a sad division, a lowering of fervour, a danger even of the loss 
of faith, a lesson of indifference to the children, however con- 
scientious and honourable the Protestant party may be. But 
surely Catholic girls will be deterred from marrying Protestants 
by the knowledge that by the law of the land a father cannot 
contract himself out of his right to prescribe the religion of all 
his children. And can a Catholic man forget the power that 
affection gives every mother over her child? In the matter of 
religion a child is more likely to follow its mother than its 
father. 

For the rest, our prospect, thank God, is bright. Every 
trace of Jansenism and Gallicanism has disappeared. By far 
the greatest number of the English Catholics of rank and 
fortune sided with the Cisalpine Club and the “ Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters” of a century ago, but in our time we might 
count on the fingers of one hand those that sympathized with 
Dr. Dollinger and the “Old Catholics.” Clergy and laity are 
thoroughly united in a feeling of perfect loyalty to the Holy 
See. Internal dissensions have disappeared, and the ancient 
jealousy between Seculars and Regulars is forgotten. We 
have a future before us, and we know it. The religious mind of 
the country is coming round to us, to the surprise of Liberals 
on the Continent, who recognize the English as a practical 
people. We must be true to ourselves, and true to God and 
His Church, and by our love for one another let all men know 
that we are the disciples of our Lord. 

JOHN MORRIS. 














The Vicar of Christ. 
(IN HIS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF CHRIST.) 





II. 


ON that occasion when Jesus selected one man, and made him 
to be His Vicar upon the earth, He spoke to him of the Church 
which He intended to build. 

This Church was to endure to the end of time, and through- 
out all time there was to be upon the earth not only a Church 
of Christ, but a Vicar of Christ. 

Jesus had created His Vicar before He built His Church. 
The creation of His Vicar was on that day at Czsarea Philippi 
an act of the then present—the building of His Church was 
on that day only a purpose to be carried out in the future. 
He said, “7 w¢ll buzld My Church,” but He had already said 
to Simon of Bethsaida, “ Zou art Peter.” (the Rock.) He had 
laid the foundation before He reared upon it the superstructure. 

An architect who has planned, and who intends to build a 
house, may select a rock on which, as on a firm foundation, he 
means to build it. Some time may however elapse before he 
builds the house, and during that time the chosen rock is not 
yet a foundation. It is nevertheless the chosen site on which 
the house is to be built, and when the house is actually built, it 
becomes the foundation of that which is raised upon it. That 
which it then becomes it can never cease to be, so long as the 
house continues to exist. 

Jesus, in making Simon to be the Rock, made him to be 
His Vicar, inasmuch as He is Himself the principal Rock, 
who in making Simon to be Peter, made him to be, by 
communication and participation, that which He Himself was 
and is, as He is the Rock. 

He might have willed to leave upon the earth a visible 
Vicar, without leaving upon the earth a visible Church. 

But such was not His will, and this He declared when He 
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said, “I will build My Church,” and He declared His further 
will that there “ould be an indissoluble bond between that 
Church and Pe..., when, having already said to Simon, “ Thou 
art Peter” (the Rock) He added, “and upon this Rock I will 
build My Church.” He thus established between that Church 
and Peter the same necessary relation as that which exists and 
must exist between a house and the foundation on which it is 
built. 

Jesus might have made Peter to be His Vicar for only a 
certain time, and this Peter might have been if he had been 
made to be merely the Vicar of Christ. But when Jesus 
connected Peter with His Church which was to endure through- 
out all time, and connected him with it as inseparably as a 
superstructure is connected with its foundation, He guaranteed 
the permanence of His Vicar in his relation to His Church. 
The perpetuity of a visible Vicar of Christ was thus bound up 
with the perpetuity of the visible Church of Christ. 


This visible Church of Christ is a society of mortal men 
who are still living upon the earth, and a society moreover 
which was constituted by Christ Himself. He said not, “On 
this Rock shall be built,’ He said, “On this Rock J wll build 
My Church.” 

In every society of men there must be one central authority, 
the action of which extends to every one of the members that 
compose it. This authority is to a society that which a founda- 
tion is to the house that is built upon it. It is the basis of its 
stability and of its unity. So long as the members of a society 
remain subject to its central authority, the society continues to 
exist, and its members form one society. No one who is not 
subject to this central authority is, or can be a member of that 
society. He is outside its pale, and has no share in its rights, 
or privileges, or endowments. It is as necessary in a society 
for its members to be subject to its central authority, as it is 
necessary for the walls of a house to lie upon the lines of its 
foundation. Any buildings erected outside those lines form no 
part of that house. 

The central authority which, by its exercise of authority, 
binds the members of a society together, must be as external 
and visible as is the society itself. Mere agreement between 
the members, or internal union of minds and wills, will not 
secure the stability of a society, and will not constitute a society 
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as such—that is, it will not make an assembly of men to bea 
society, properly so called. 

The authority which constitutes a society may be deter- 
mined by the society itself, or rather by the men who, desiring 
to found a society, determine that central authority which shall 
constitute it, and to which they submit themselves, and so 
become members of the society thus created. 

If Jesus, when He departed from this earth, had left behind 
Him individual disciples only, and these had met together with 
the intention and desire of founding a society for the dissemina- 
tion of His doctrine, and had chosen a head, and had invested 
him with that authority which is sufficient to bind men together 
as members in one body, there would have existed upon the 
earth a society of men for the dissemination of the doctrine of 
Christ—but that society would not have been formed by Christ, 
and it would not have been that Church which Jesus said He 
was to build. It would have been a merely human association 
for religious purposes. 

Further, if Jesus had not carried out His intention before 
He left the earth of building His Church, and had left only 
His Vicar upon the earth to represent Him, and that Vicar had 
founded a Church, that Church would have been in a sense 
a Divine society, inasmuch as it was founded by Divine 
authority—but it would not have been a Church built by Jesus 
Christ Himself in person. Jesus would have laid the foundation, 
but He would not have been Himself the Builder, and His 
words, “J well build My Church,” would not have been verified 
by it. The same authority that built that Church could have 
altered or modified its constitution. What the Vicar of Christ 
had done, the Vicar of Christ could undo. 

But when Jesus Himself built His own Church, what He 
did His Vicar has no power to undo. Whatsoever in that 
Church was instituted and constituted by Jesus Christ must 
remain ever intact, even as He left it. He made His Vicar to 
be the perpetual foundation of His Church, and the supreme 
authority within it, but He Himself built His Church, and laid 
it on that foundation, and His Vicar has no power to alter 
that Divine structure. He has no power, for instance, to abolish 
the government of the Church by means of Bishops, or to add 
to the number of the sacraments, since these are of Divine 
institution, and of the essence of the Church as Christ built it. 
Herein is manifest the difference between that which is of 
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Divine law, and that which is of ecclesiastical law. The Vicar 
of Christ is the source of ecclesiastical law, and the laws which 
he has made he can unmake. Whatsoever he has power to 
bind on men, he has power to loose men from, as well as to bind 
it again upon them, but with that which is of Divine law he 
cannot interfere. He has not made it, and he cannot unmake it. 
He has power indeed to interpret it as he is supreme Judge, but 
he has no power to deal with it as if he had been its legislator. 
He is the true Vicar of Christ, but he is His Vicar only, and he 
is not the Christ. 


The Church of Christ is called in the inspired Scriptures the 
Body of Christ. The men upon earth who compose the visible 
Church are members of that Body, and of it Christ is Himself 
the Head. So long as Christ was on earth, dwelling visibly 
in the midst of His visible members He was Himself their 
visible Head, but when He departed from this earth, he 
whom He had made to be His Vicar was left in His place as 
visible Head of the visible Church. 

Christ, although He is not visibly present upon earth, is 
nevertheless visible in Himself in virtue of His risen Body, and 
He remains the Supreme Head of His visible Church. It 
does not however follow that that Church has two Heads. 
Christ and His Vicar together constitute one Head, inasmuch as 
the authority that is in both is one and the same authority. 
The one authority is that of Christ, which He exercises by 
means of His Vicar. It is not as if His Vicar possessed all 
the authority of Christ, for, as we have seen, there are certain 
things which Christ has done, and which His Vicar cannot do. 
But all the authority which Christ’s Vicar does possess is the 
authority of Christ, in whom it is origzna/, while in His Vicar 
it is derived. 

If there were no visible Head of the Church on earth, the 
external action of Christ, as He is the Head, could not be 
exercised and brought home to the members of His Body. 
With these He is in immediate contact through His Vicar, who 
personates Him, and thus they are brought under the influence 
of Christ's action. A king who had travelled into a country 
far distant from his kingdom could not exercise his royal 
authority, and make it felt by his subjects, unless he had left 
behind a viceroy in his place, to whom they should be subject, 
and whom they should be bound to obey. But the existence 
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of the viceroy does not result in there being two kings of one 
kingdom, since all the authority of the viceroy is the authority 
of the king, which through and by means of him reaches to the 
subjects of the king. 

Thus did Jesus provide for the unity of the Church which 
He built, through the connection which He established between 
His visible Church and His visible Vicar upon the earth—the 
connection between a house and the rock which is its 
foundation. 

The primacy of the Vicar of Christ was instituted not 
merely to preserve the visible Church in its unity, but to effect 
that unity. It was not merely to keep the Church one, but to 
make it to be one. Apart from this primacy there could not 
be the unity which exists in, and is characteristic of, that 
Church which Christ Himself built. The Church of Christ is 
one, because the Vicar of Christ is one. It is his oneness 
which gives to the Church its oneness, and he was put in his 
place by Christ before the Church was built by Christ. 

The unity of particular or local Churches, as they are parts 
of that homogeneous whole which is the Universal Church, 
is also effected through the primacy of the Vicar of Christ. 
They are not to be conceived as separate Churches, each with 
its own independent unity, and all banded together under one 
president. The Church which Christ built was not a con- 
federation of separate Churches, but one Church—one and the 
same in every land—one house on one foundation—one 
kingdom under one sovereign—one flock under one pastor— 
one visible Body with one visible Head. The Church of Christ 
is thus one, as Christ is one, and this it could not be if there 
were no Vicar of Christ upon the earth. 


2. 


It follows from the primacy of the Roman Pontiff, as he is 
the Vicar of Christ, that his jurisdiction is ordinary and tmmedtate 
over all and every one of the faithful. Ordinary jurisdiction is that 
authority over subjects which is attached to an office or dignity 
by law, in contradistinction to the authority which is possessed 
by delegation from some superior, and which is called ertra- 
ordinary jurisdiction. He possesses ordinary jurisdiction who is 
established in the office or dignity to which jurisdiction is dy 
faw attached, and from which it cannot be separated. He does 
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not require jurisdiction to be bestowed upon him after his 
appointment to his office. It is conveyed in that office with 
which it is inseparably bound up. 

The jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ must necessarily be 
ordinary jurisdiction, or that jurisdiction which of right and by 
law belongs to the office and dignity of him who is Vicar of 
Christ. It cannot possibly be delegated to him by any superior, 
inasmuch as the Vicar of Christ cannot possibly have any 
superior upon earth. It cannot be delegated to him by the 
Universal Church, for that Church is subject unto Christ, and 
by such delegation Christ would, in the person of His Vicar, 
be made subject to His Church. Christ has Himself attached 
supremacy of jurisdiction to the office of His Vicar, and so 
he who is placed in that office is, in virtue of Divine law, 
invested with that jurisdiction, and receives it immediately from 
Him whose Vicar he is. 

Mediate jurisdiction is that which is exercised over superiors 
of subjects, and reaches those subjects only through their 
immediate superiors. Jimmediate jurisdiction is that which is 
exercised as over one’s own proper subjects, and without any 
necessity for the intervention of any intermediate authority. 

In the actual exercise of immediate jurisdiction, there may 
indeed be interposition of subordinate superiors, and this there 
must be when the subjects are many in number, as in the case 
of a kingdom. It would be physically impossible for any king 
to bring his royal authority to bear on every one of his subjects 
directly and individually, and therefore he exercises it by means 
of subordinate officials. These are along with the king the 
immediate superiors of those whom he has made subject to 
them, but the king retains his power to deal directly with any 
one of those subjects, and therefore he remains the zmmediate 
superior of all his subjects. 

The ordinary jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff—and that 
it is ordinary no one can deny who does not deny the primacy— 
is immediate over all and every one of the faithful; and the 
primacy was instituted by Christ in order that the jurisdiction 
of His Vicar should be thus immediate. 

Those therefore would be in error who should hold that the 
Vicar of Christ is the Head of the Church of Christ, simply 
because he is first among the members of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, or that the position which he holds with regard to 
the whole Church is only through the intermediate hierarchy, 
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or that he is Universal Bishop of the Universal Church in the 
sense only that he is Bishop of Bishops. He is Bishop of 
Bishops indced, but he is the zxmedzate Bishop also of every 
one of the faithful of the flock of Christ. 

The Vicar of Christ alone has from Christ the keys of the 
Kingdom. He has power to bind and to loose all persons 
whomsoever, and all things whatsoever in the Church, as he 
may sec fit. Noone can loose what he binds, and no one can 
bind what he looses. In his exercise of his supreme and 
universal immediate jurisdiction, he is independent of every one, 
and he has no need of the concurrence of any one. 

Every pastor, as such, must have some sheep committed to 
him to feed with immediate jurisdiction, but to His Vicar 
Christ gave not some of His sheep, but all of His sheep—all 
the faithful, priests and people, Bishops and Apostles—when 
He said.to Peter: “Feed My lambs; feed My shecp,” for 
besides the sheep that are His there are no others in the 
Church of Christ. 

The jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ extends immediately 
to all and every one of the Bishops. They are, as it were, the 
columns of the Church which Christ built upon the Rock, and 
on that Rock they have been laid by Him. They are true 
princes in Christ’s Kingdom, but as princes they are subject to 
Christ the King in the person of His Vicar. They are as the 
sheep in the flock of Christ, to whom the lambs are subject, 
but they with these are themselves subject to the Vicar of the 
one Supreme Pastor. In comparison with their priests and 
people they are as pastors, in comparison with Christ’s Vicar 
they are themselves but as sheep of the fold. Hence the 
Roman Pontiff is called the Bishop of Bishops, the Pastor of 
Pastors, the Father of Fathers, as well as the Universal Bishop, 
or Bishop of the Universal Church. 

That to which the Rock has its relation is the whole Church 
which was built by Christ upon it. That to which the Viceroy, 
in whose hands have been placed the keys of the Kingdom, has 
his relation is the whole Kingdom of the King. That to which 
the Supreme Pastor has his relation is the whole flock of Christ. 
The Vicar of Christ rules all, not inasmuch as he rules every 
one, but on the contrary he rules every one inasmuch as he rules 
all. His immediate power falls first on the Church—the 
Kingdom—the Flock, and then on the individual members, 
the subjects and sheep. These he immediately rules, inasmuch 
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as they belong to the Kingdom and Flock which is the 
Universal Church. 

The Vicar of Christ has not only supreme executive power, 
he has also supreme /egislative and judicial power. These 
powers belong to him independently of the consent and will of 
the Church. 

Such power is truly episcopal, for episcopal power is ordinary 
and immediate power of jurisdiction, or that authority over 
subjects, which in its completeness is at once legislative, judicial, 
and executive. The Pontiff's power is not only truly episcopal, 
but it is episcopal power in its utmost excellence. Not only 
can nothing be lawfully done in the Church against his will, 
but every other power in the Church is directly dependent on 
his will. 

The power of the Vicar of Christ either formally or virtually 
embraces every other power in the Church of Christ, and so it 
is the immediate fountain from which flows the jurisdiction of 
every one of the Bishops. 

This is demanded by the very nature of the primacy, as it 
was instituted by Christ Himself, for he who so holds the keys 
that he opens and no man can shut, and shuts and no man can 
open, has power of such a nature that no one can open or shut, 
without his at the same time opening and shutting, or giving 
power to open or to shut. If any one had power without him, 
or apart from power bestowed by him, to open or to shut, it 
might so happen that while he was opening, another should be 
shutting, or that while he was shutting another should be 
opening. Apart therefore from the supreme and immediate 
authority of the Vicar of Christ, there cannot be exercise of any 
power in the Church of Christ. 

The Bishops, although their jurisdiction, or authority 
over subjects, is immediately dependent on the Pontiff, are 
nevertheless not the delegates or the vicars of the Vicar of 
Christ. They are equally with him of Divine institution. By 
the institution of Christ Himself they are ordinary pastors of 
particular flocks within the one fold of the Universal Church. 
They are true territorial princes within the one world-wide 
Kingdom. They are, however, at the same time immediately 
dependent on Christ’s Vicar, inasmuch as they receive jurisdic- 
tion from him who alone received the keys of the Kingdom. 
He can validly take away the jurisdiction of any Bishop, and 
that apart from any certain cause, and without assigning any 
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reason. Were it otherwise, his jurisdiction would not be 
supreme, and a limit would be placed to the words of Christ— 
“ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven”—which has not been placed by the action 
of Christ Himself. 

That only is excluded from the universal jurisdiction of 
Christ’s Vicar—conveyed by the universal words of Christ, 
taken in their connection with His preceding words to Peter, 
“To thee will I give the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven”— 
which has been of the nature of the case excluded by some 
other institution of His, such as is His institution of Bishops. 
But His institution of Bishops in His Church is in no way 
incompatible with His will that the jurisdiction which they 
receive and exercise should be in entire dependence on His 
Vicar. © 

Christ’s institution of vicarious power, on the other hand, 
demands that all the jurisdiction which He exercises in His 
Church, He should exercise through His Vicar—and to confer 
jurisdiction is itself an act of jurisdiction. 

While the Vicar of Christ can validly withdraw the juris- 
diction of any Bishop—a power which is necessarily included 
in his supremacy of jurisdiction—it is not in his power to 
abolish episcopal jurisdiction, or to govern the Church without 
Bishops who are furnished with true episcopal jurisdiction—a 
jurisdiction which is legislative, judicial, and executive over 
those portions of the flock which are entrusted to their indi- 
vidual pastoral care. This is the jurisdiction which is proper 
to a Bishop, but, while complete within its own sphere, it 
remains always subordinate to that supreme and universal 
jurisdiction by which the Universal Church is governed. Indi- 
vidual Bishops cannot therefore do anything contrary to the 
common law which extends to and binds the Universal Church. 
They cannot do anything in matters which of themselves affect 
the Universal Church, and generally, they cannot deal with 
what are called “greater causes,” for these the Universal Bishop 
has reserved for his own decision. It is not for Bishops to 
determine what are the limits of their episcopal power, and 
in all cases of controversy, the supreme Judge, from whom 
there can be no appeal, is the one Vicar of Christ. 

It is to him, as the nature of the primacy demands, that it 
belongs to judge the judgments of the Bishops, and either to 
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rescind or to confirm them. He, from whose final judgment 
there can be no appeal, has the right to receive appeals from 
all and every one of his subjects: not only from a Bishop as 
against the judgment of a Synod of Bishops, but from any 
priest or layman against the judgment of his Bishop. His 
power is zmmediate, and therefore he has the right to investi- 
gate and judge all the causes of all and every one of the 
faithful. His power is supreme, and therefore it is his right 
that no sentence with regard to any one of the faithful should 
be peremptory apart from his consent, since every one of them 
is his own immediate subject. Superiors of their subjects are 
themselves his immediate subjects, and an ultimately per- 
emptory, or final sentence without appeal, cannot be given 
save by supreme authority alone. 

This, as an inherent right of the primacy, is a right divinely 
bestowed. It is not derived from any human or ecclesiastical 
law, but is directly derived from Divine law. The Pontiff may 
himself will that it should not be lawful for his subjects to 
appeal to him in all causes, and he may by his own will permit 
appeals only in certain causes, if this should seem to him to 
be for the general good of the Church at large. But in thus 
restricting appeals to himself, he would be in reality exercising 
his own right, and in no way renouncing the right which Christ 
has given to His Vicar, and of which no lesser power can 
deprive him. 

3: 

It belongs to Jesus Christ, not only to rule and govern, but 
to teach mankind. He has therefore not only given to His 
Vicar upon earth the keys of the Kingdom, but He has estab- 
lished him in His visible Church as the Confirmer of his 
brethren in their faith. His faith, as he is their Confirmer, 
must be unfailing, it must be impossible for him to err in 
doctrine, he must necessarily be infallible in his teaching with 
regard to all matters of faith and morals. 

Christ came to teach men that which their Maker would 
have them to believe and do, That which He taught they 
could not know with absolute certainty, unless it came to them 
with infallible authority. This authority belongs to that Church 
which Jesus built, and it belongs as in its source to His Vicar, 
on whom, as on a Rock, He founded His Church. The Vicar 
of Christ is the efficacions principle of the Infallibility of the 
Church of Christ. 
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Christ instituted Bishops in His Church, and placing them 
as pastors of particular flocks within the one Fold, He willed 
that they should be authoritative witnesses and teachers, who 
should preach and preserve and propagate throughout all time 
the truths of His Divine Revelation. As in their ruling, so 
also in their teaching, He made them subordinate to one 
Universal Teacher, whose faith should be unfailing, and who 
should confirm them as his brethren in their faith and teaching. 
No one or other or all together of those subordinate teachers 
did He make to be in themselves infallible. 

The Universal Church which Christ built possesses the 
Infallibility of Christ, but in it is included the Vicar of Christ, 
and it is from him, as from its source, that the Infallibility of 
the Church flows. Apart from him it would not be the Church 
of Christ, and it would be severed from the wellspring of 
Infallibflity. 

The Infallibility of the Church of Christ and of the Vicar 
of Christ—who are bound up together in one by Christ, as is a 
house with the rock which is its foundation—is effected through 
the assistance and direction of the Holy Ghost. He descended 
on the Day of Pentecost on Peter and the Apostles—on the 
living Rock, and on those living columns which were laid 
thereon—to abide throughout all time in that Church which 
Christ built, and to guide those who dwell thercin unto all the 
truth. 

To the Vicar of Christ the Holy Ghost does not reveal, 
neither dces He inspire him as He inspired the Sacred Writers, 
but He so directs his mind that it apprehends as true that 
which is really true, and so directs his will that he teaches as 
to be believed by all the faithful that which has been either 
explicitly revealed, or is implicitly and therefore necessarily 
contained in the Divine Revelation. 

The Vicar of Christ is then certainly infallible when he 
teaches the Church of Christ as he is the Vicar of Christ, that 
is, when he exercises his office of Pastor and Teacher of all 
the faithful, and with his supreme Apostolic authority defines 
doctrine concerning faith or morals, as to be held by the 
Universal Church. 

He is then said to speak ex cathedrd, from the Chair—the 
Chair o1 Peter—his Chair, as he is Vicar of Christ. Such 
utterances from that Chair are infallible in themselves, and not 
from any preceding, or concomitant, or subsequent consent of 
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the Church. His teaching cannot derive its Infallibility from 
her the Infallibility of whose teaching is derived from his. 

It is one thing to believe, and to profess belief in a truth, 
and it is another thing to be the teacher of that truth. The 
whole body of the faithful may hold a doctrine which is divinely 
true, and yet that body is not the teacher of the doctrine. 
The whole body of the Bishops may be a teacher of truth, and 
may nevertheless be an infallible teacher only as it is in union 
with, in subordination to, and confirmed by the supreme teaching 
authority of the Vicar of Christ, whom Christ has made to be 
the Rock of the faith and the Confirmer of his brethren therein. 

Universal teaching authority is an authority which demands 
belief from the Universal Church. It involves jurisdiction over 
the whole Church. So to teach is an act of supreme authority, 
and that resides neither in the body of the faithful, nor in the 
body of the Bishops, but in him alone who is the visible Head 
of both. In his person infallibility of teaching and supreme 
power of jurisdiction have been bound up together by Christ. 
It can never, therefore, suggest itself to men that looking to 
the one they are bound to belicve, while, looking to the other, 
they are free from all obligation. 

The Vicar of Christ is the one and only zmmediate subject 
of infallibility, that is, he alone is by himself, and not through 
or by means of another, infallible. The Church of Christ is 
infallible, but only along with and through the Vicar of Christ, 
when he teaches, or confirms the teaching of its pastors. 


4. 

It belongs to the Vicar of Christ, and to him alone as of 
right, to call together the pastors of the Church of Christ in 
Council. The Bishops assembled by his convocation in Council 
differ from the same Bishops as dispersed throughout the 
world, and each in his own diocese. There each has power over 
only that particular diocese. Each operates apart, and inde- 
pendently of the other Bishops. In a Council all contribute 
their operations, counsels, and suffrages, so that of the acts of all 
there is constituted one act. 

In a Council the Bishops exercise their episcopal power, 
not only over their own dioceses, but over the province of 
dioceses, to which they belong, if the Council is Provincial : 
and over the Universal Church, if the Council is G2cumenical. 
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Convocation of Councils may be understood in two ways, 
either as it is an act of jurisdiction over those who are called, 
which lays upon them the obligation to attend; or as it is 
merely an act of ministry, done by way of service and in 
support of the jurisdiction of him who alone has power to 
convoke a Council; or by way of counsel and exhortation, as 
when the Bishops beg the Pontiff to call a Council for the 
promotion of the welfare of the Church. This they can do, but 
it is not in their power, apart from him, to convoke a Council. 

An (Ecumenical Council is therefore impossible during a 
vacancy of the Apostolic See. The Bishops can indeed 
assemble, as in cases of hindrance to the election of a Pontiff, 
or at times the circumstances of which would render the election 
of a lawful Pontiff doubtful, apart from such an assembly. 
This they have the right to do, and ought to do for the welfare 
of the Christian commonwealth. But in such cases they have 
power only to take steps to secure the election of a Pontiff, 
to the lawfulness of which no doubt can attach, and they have 
no power to make laws for the Universal Church. This they 
cannot do apart from the universal authority of a Vicar of 
Christ. They may, by way of preparation, draw up some 
schemes of law, but these have no force of obligation, until 
there is a Pontiff, and he has confirmed them. 

If the whole body of the Bishops has not the power to 
convoke an CEcumenical Council, still less can it be supposed 
that any civil ruler has this power. When we read of Emperors 
calling Councils of the Church, we are to understand that they 
did so by way of ministerial convocation only. It was done 
in fulfilment of a duty, and not as an exercise of a right. It 
is the duty of Christian Emperors, and of other civil rulers, 
to use the power at their disposal in aid and support and 
defence of the Church of Christ. When they have at times 
of their own accord done this service, and the Vicar of Christ 
has recognized it as being for the benefit of the Church, he has 
by permitting it, lent to their spontaneous action the sanction 
of his supreme authority. There was, moreover, a time when 
a law of the Empire forbade the holding of public assemblies 
without the consent of the Emperor. This law was for the 
general good, and the Vicar of Christ recognized this when he 
asked the consent of the Emperor for the convocation of a 
Council of the Church. His consent was also practically 
necessary, not by way of right, but by way of co-operation, at 
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a time when vehicles of transit were not at the service of the 
public generally, but at the disposal of the Emperor, whose 
leave had to be obtained for the use of them. The expense 
also of bringing so many Bishops from far distant countries, 
and of supporting them during the continuance of a Council, 
was so great that it could not have been defrayed otherwise 
than from the Imperial treasury. A Council, convoked by the 
Pontiff, would, apart from the co-operation of the Emperor, 
have been at some times a physical impossibility. 

Whatever individual Emperors may have intended, or what- 
ever the prudent condescension of the Roman Pontiffs may 
have been with regard to the Emperors in the matter, the 
principle remains certain that the Pontiff alone has the right 
and power of jurisdiction so to convoke a Council, as to lay 
the Bishops under a religious obligation to attend it. That 
neither the Bishops themselves, nor any civil rulers have this 
power, which belongs to supreme authority, cannot be denied 
without perversion of the economy of the Church, as instituted 
by Christ, and introduction of either aristocratic or popular rule, 
or enslaving the Church to the civil power. 


A second right which belongs to the Vicar of Christ with 
regard to Councils of the Church of Christ is his right to preside. 
This is not a mere matter of honour, but a right which follows 
from the very nature of the primacy as instituted by Christ, 
and its accompanying prerogative of infallibility, which belongs 
to jurisdiction. The Roman Pontiffs have always presided at 
CEcumenical Councils, either in person, or through their Legates. 

With the rights of convoking and of presiding in Councils, 
there is bound up the right to propose or determine the matter 
for deliberation and judgment. The Pontiff can always exclude 
any matter whatsoever from discussion, since he has simply 
to withhold the power of jurisdiction which is necessary for an 
act of judgment with regard to it. 

Even if the jurisdiction of the Bishops over their own 
dioceses, were immediately from Christ, and not immediately 
from the Vicar of Christ, their jurisdiction in a Council would 
be immediately from Christ’s Vicar. The act of making 
laws which are to bind the Universal Church, is an act which 
of necessity requires supreme authority, and that they can 
derive from him alone, without whose consent no obligation 
can be laid upon the whole Church of Christ. 
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Bishops in a Council are judges of faith, They are not mere 
consultors. An exercise of their power of judgment is required, 
not for a judgment, but for a Cozcilzar judgment. There will 
not have been a judgment of the Council, unless the whole or 
the greater part of the Bishops have given consent thereto. The 
Vicar of Christ can by himself alone define, but he cannot make 
his definition to be a Coxciliar definition. There cannot bea 
conciliar definition without the Sacred Council approving. 

The Bishops in a Council have the right to examine even 
that which the Vicar of Christ has already defined. Their 
examination does not spring from doubt with regard to the 
truth of that which he has defined. They have, on the contrary, 
absolute certainty with regard to it, by reason of his infallibility 
in defining. In order to certainty there must be a motive 
which is sufficient to beget it, and here it is infallible authority. 
But that,motive does not exclude other motives, and as there 
may remain some doubt with regard to the existence or 
character of these, this doubt renders examination possible. 
The Bishops already know that the doctrine which has been 
defined is true, but they may not as yet know the testimonies 
of Scripture or Tradition on which it also rests, or the reasonings 
from the analogy of the faith, by which it may be illustrated, 
or the arguments by which it may be best defended from the 
cavils of heretics. 

This examination is most important for the sake of the 
Bishops themselves, as they are authoritative teachers of the 
faith in their own dioceses. They have to teach to their own 
subjects the doctrine which the Vicar of Christ has defined, and 
they ought to know in what way it may be best set before them 
in all its fulness, and in all points defended against the adver- 
saries of the faith. 

For this reason not only is a Pontifical definition submitted 
to the examination of the Bishops in a Council, but a conciliar 
definition may be in like manner recalled to examination in 
a subsequent Council. This cannot possibly be for the revoca- 
tion or reformation of that definition, since that which is 
infallible is irreformable. It is in order that greater light 
may be thrown upon the truth defined, that it may be more 
fully unfolded, or that it may be made more impregnable 
to its assailants. Thus we find that that which was solemnly 
defined in the Second Council of Lyons, with regard to the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, 
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and with regard to the supreme and plenary primacy of the 
Roman Church over the Universal Church, was in both 
instances recalled to examination in the Council of Florence. 
The doctrine of Transubstantiation was defined in the Fourth 
Lateran Council, and it was recalled to examination in the 
Council of Trent, for assertion as against the Protestants. 

After this examination there comes the Suffrage, by which 
the doctrine is approved. 

The Bishops have by this time sufficient knowledge of the 
cause, and inasmuch as they are judges, they are bound to give 
judgment. A judge who is called on by his superior to 
give judgment, and who is then actually sitting as a judge, 
is bound, after there has bcen due discussion of the cause, 
to execute his office, and do his duty by giving his judgment. 
He is not free to judge, or not to judge. He is there for the 
very purpose of giving judgment, and he is bound to do so, 
as well as to judge in accordance with that which he knows 
to be the truth. 

When the Bishops in a Council give their suffrages along 
with the Vicar of Christ, they then one and all truly define, 
and that with their own authority. They possess Divine 
authority, in virtue of their institution by Christ to be pastors 
of His flock, to teach the faithful, and to judge in causes of 
faith. Of this authority definition is an act. 

Their definition, by itself and apart from the definition 
of the Vicar of Christ, is imperfect indeed and incomplete, 
in the same way as their authority to teach is incomplete in 
itself, and apart from the supreme authority of Christ’s Vicar. 
Their definition is nevertheless an authoritative definition, just 
as a judgment which may be appealed from is really a judicial 
judgment, although it is nota final judgment. That judgment 
perseveres until it is reversed. If it is sustained on appeal, 
that which is then carried out is not the judgment of the court 
of appeal, but the judgment of the judge which that court has 
affirmed. 

When therefore the Bishops along with Christ’s Vicar teach, 
they are assumed to a share of his supreme authority to teach 
the Universal Church. Of their judicial acts along with his, 
there is constituted one act of conciliar definition, and it is final. 

His definition, apart from theirs, would be final, but not 
conciliar—their definition, apart from his, would be neither 
final nor conciliar—their definition, along with his, is both fina] 
and conciliar. They along with him do truly finally define, 
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inasmuch as they are truly along with him the cause of that one 
i act of all concerned, which is a conciliar definition, and is final. 
t The character of this judgment which is given by the 
| Bishops in a Council will appear more clearly if it is contrasted 
| with the judgment of theologians, or of others who are not 
| Bishops. These are not of the number of the pastors who 
| were instituted by Jesus Christ Himself to feed His flock. 
They do not therefore judge with the pastoral authority which 
these possess, and the faithful are not their subjects. Even 
| if the Vicar of Christ should associate them with himself in 
| his judgment, he alone would be judging, and they would not 
be judging along with him, as do the Bishops in a Council. 

There is no essential difference between a definition made 
solely by the Vicar of Christ, and a conciliar definition. The 
value of both is essentially the same. The authority of the 
Bishops’ cannot add force to that which has already supreme 
authority, and their definition cannot confirm that by which 
it is itself confirmed. But a conciliar definition, as it is the 
visible act of the whole body of the visible Church of Christ, 
along with its visible head, the Vicar of Christ, is externally 
a more striking and splendid manifestation of revealed truth 
as Divinely taught, and of the unity in faith of that teaching 
authority which Jesus Christ has established upon earth. 

To say that there may be appeal from the Vicar of Christ 
to a Council, is schzsmatical, since it denies the subjection, 
in organic and vital union, of the visible Church to its visible 
Head. It is also heretical, as directly subversive of the doctrine 
of the primacy over the whole Church, which Christ has insti- 
tuted in His Vicar, whom He made to be the living rock on 
which His Church is built, the one keeper of the keys of His 
Kingdom, the confirmer of his brethren in their faith, and the 
Supreme Pastor of all the faithful. It is moreover absurd, 
inasmuch as the assembly appealed to will either comprehend 
the Vicar of Christ, or not. If not, it will not be a Council of 
the Church of Christ. If it comprehends Christ’s Vicar, appeal 
is incomprehensible from him to that which can have existence 
only by his will—in which he has plenary and supreme 
authority—and any decree of which he can by his simple 
negative annul. 
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5. 

The visible Church of Christ is the Kingdom of Christ 
upon the earth. Its government is monarchical, and this not 
by the will of the Church, but by the will of Him who built 
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it on him whom He had made to be the living rock, which was 
to serve as its foundation, and to whom He gave the keys of 
His Kingdom. That man Jesus made to be His Vicar both in 
teaching and in ruling. In ruling, he is Viceroy of the King. 

In the Universal Church we find all the elements of 
monarchy in its purest form. One Sovereign rules the whole 
commonwealth ; he has plenitude of power ; all other magisterial 
authorities are subordinate, and subject to him; he can judge 
every one of them, and no one of them has power to judge 
him ; and to him, as he is the efficacious principle and centre 
of the unity of the whole society, all who will to remain 
members of that society, and to share in its privileges, must 
submit themselves. 

Democratic government would be subversive of the very 
idea of the Universal Church, as it is the Kingdom of Christ, 
and He certainly did not institute His Church as a democracy, 
in which the supreme power springs from, and is exercised by 
the society itself. As certainly He did not institute His Church 
as an oligarchy, for equal power was not given by Him to all 
His Apostles. They were placed by Him under one Pastor 
and Prince, who had a primacy of jurisdiction even over them. 
It is true that Christ tempered the monarchical constitution 
of His Church with an aristocratic element, by His institution 
of Bishops, as these are true princes in His Kingdom; but 
that is in no way incompatible with the monarchy which He 
instituted, inasmuch as the Bishops are not the equals of His 
Vicar in jurisdiction, nor does their jurisdiction hinder the 
plenitude of his power. 

The monarchical constitution of the Universal Church is 
manifest even during a vacancy of the Viceroy’s Chair. Supreme 
power of ruling does not then exist in the whole body of the 
Church, as in a democracy. Neither does it exist in the Bishops 
collectively, as in an aristocracy. The actual exercise of it is 
impossible until there exists one man to whom, by the Divine 
law of the institution of Christ, the primacy shall belong, and 
who shall receive neither from the Church, nor from the Bishops, 
but directly and immediately from Jesus Christ Himself, that 
supremacy of jurisdiction in virtue of which he shall be His 
Vicar and Viceroy. 

Until there is thus again a Vicar of Christ upon the earth, 
no doctrine can be defined, nor can any law, properly so called, 
be made, and no law of any previous Vicar can be abrogated. 
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The Church is not, however, during that time destitute 
of all authority for its government. The power of the Bishops 
continues as it was before. It had flowed to them, indeed, 
from him who had been Vicar of Christ, but it does not cease 
to exist when he has passed away. Their power, as ordinary, 
is attached to their office, and with that office it endures. It 
does not, however, now rise above its level, but remains as 
incomplete a power as it was before, apart from the supreme 
authority of a Vicar of Christ. The Church remains as much 
bound as it was before by the Divine law of the primacy as 
instituted by Christ, and there is as much necessity as ever for 
the embodiment and actual exercise of supreme authority. 
The Bishops continue to conduct themselves as they conducted 
themselves during the lifetime of Christ’s Vicar, they continue 
to exercise that authority which they received from him, they 
do not vindicate for themselves, individually or collectively, 
supreme authority, and they recognize the necessity of a visible 
Head in a Vicar of Christ. 

The Vicar’s Chair is said therefore to remain, even while 
it is vacant of any occupant, in the sense that that Chair is 
the vicarious authority which is perpetual by the law of its 
institution, and which is therefore one and the self-same 
authority in all who exercise it. While the Chair is vacant, 
there can be no actual exercise of the supreme authority which 
it represents, but that authority remains in effect in the con- 
tinued exercise of the subordinate authority which was derived 
therefrom. 

Thus is the monarchy of Christ maintained in His Kingdom 
on the earth, and at no time is its perpetuity more manifest 
than it is when for a time it seems to be in abeyance. There 
is no other way in which the royalty of Christ could be made 
a reality to men, than that way in which He has chosen to 
press it home upon them. Without a visible Viceroy the King 
might reign indeed from His Throne in Heaven, but He would 
in no real sense bear rule over His subjects on the earth. In 
His Vicar His subjects recognize their Sovereign, and do him 
homage, and then more than ever do they /ee/ the necessity 
of his presence in their midst, when for a time his throne is 
vacant. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 
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THE name of Thomas Cranmer must always occupy a con- 
spicuous place in English history. He was the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and he held that eminent position 
for nearly the quarter of a century. During the whole of that 
period he contributed largely to the overthrow of the Catholic 
Church in England and to the establishment of that form of 
worship by which it was succeeded, and which has continued 
with a few alterations up to our own day. It was chiefly by his 
agency that the severance of the Church of England from the 
unity of the Catholic faith was effected ; and to him ina great 
measure was due the introduction among us of that extreme 
class of Continental Reformers, such as Bucer and Peter Martyr, 
from whom descended the Puritans of a later generation. In 
these present times of religious inquiry, it is important for us to 
ascertain for ourselves not only what was the character of the 
changes effected by Cranmer, but also what was the character 
of Cranmer himself. We should like to know what manner of 
man he was; how he lived and how he died, with whom he 
associated, what he wrote, what he preached, what he practised. 
Whether we admire his character or despise it; whether we 
agree with his opinions or reject them ; whether we hold him to 
be a martyr or a heretic, must depend in a great degree upon 
what the man was during the period of his human life among 
other men. But how are we to arrive at this information? 
The books upon the subject to which we are referred are costly, 
scarce, and one-sided; with hardly an exception they are 
written by partisans, they often suppress the truth and oftener 
still they distort it. Thus a primary difficulty is in the way of 
the inquirer, but it is not insuperable. The following outline 
of his history may possibly help the reader to arrive at a 
conclusion. The facts which are here narrated are derived 
from Protestant writers with scarcely an exception, very fre- 
quently from the published writings and letters of the Arch- 
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bishop himself. The author of the following pages has refrained 
for the most part from making observations upon the facts 
which he has recorded, feeling persuaded that the inferences 
to which they lead may safely be left to the good sense and 
honest convictions of the reader himself. 


Thomas Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was born on the 2nd of July, 1489, at Aslacton, in the 
parish of Whatton, Nottinghamshire. His father Thomas was 
of respectable family and held a good position as a country 
gentleman, the property on which he lived having descended 
to him from ancestors who had held it from the beginning 
of the century. His mother’s name was Agnes Hatfield, of 
Willoughby, whose family was somewhat superior to that of her 
husband. Of the early years of Thomas the son we know 
little. He was reared as one of his state of life might be 
expected to be at the period; he was familiar with country 
sports and a good rider. His manners, appearance, and address 
were agreeable. An early authority tells us that “he learned 
his grammar of a rude parish clerk in that barbarous time, unto 
his age of fourteen years,” when upon the death of his father in 
1503, he was sent to complete his education at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. Here his progress must.have been at least respect- 
able, for in 1515 he obtained a fellowship, which however he 
lost shortly afterwards by reason of his marriage. At this time 
he was not in Holy Orders. 

The circumstances which attended this change of condition 
are not clearly ascertained, for his biographers are careful not to 
enlarge upon it. But the estimation in which his wife was held 
may be inferred from the name by which she was generally 
known in the University, “Black Joan of the Dolphin,” such 
being the sign of the tavern of which she was an inmate. 
When charged at a later period with this marriage he did not 
deny the fact, but answered “that whether she was called black 
or brown he knew not; but that he married there one Joan, 
that he granted.” The young couple took up their abode at 
the said Dolphin, and there Mrs. Cranmer gave birth to a child. 
This connection did not last long, for both the baby and the 
mother happening to die shortly afterwards, his friends at Jesus 
reinstated the widower in the fellowship which he had vacated 
on his marriage, an arrangement sanctioned by the laws ‘of the 
College. Here he seems-to have resided for Several years 
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afterwards, occupied in study and tuition. We are told that 
“he was a slow reader but a diligent marker of whatsoever he 
read, for he seldom read without pen in hand.” Proofs of his 
industry still remain in several large volumes which are pre- 
served in the libraries of Lambeth Palace and the British 
Museum, consisting chiefly of extracts from and references to 
the Fathers and Schoolmen selected by himself and then copied 
out according to his instructions by his transcribers. 

During a considerable portion of the time thus occupied 
Cambridge was the home of no less eminent a scholar than the 
learned Erasmus. The influence of the holy martyr John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, had obtained for Erasmus the 
Professorship of Divinity, and the reputation he had already 
earned for himself attracted a large number of the members of 
the University to hear his lectures, among whom it is more 
than probable that Cranmer was one. Certain it is that the 
writings of this learned humanist became a favourite study with 
him, and as such cannot but have had an evil influence upon 
his faith, containing as they do the germ of principles which if 
pushed to their legitimate conclusion end in doubt and infidelity. 
Cranmer's friends Iet us know that from Erasmus Cranmer 
passed on by a natural gradation to the study of Luther, after 
which, “considering what great controversy there was in matters 
of religion,” he applied himself for three whole years to the 
understanding of the Scriptures. And this kind of study he 
used until he was made Doctor of Divinity in the year 1523, he 
being then about thirty-four years old. He continued for some 
time longer to work in the same direction, until at last he seems 
to have attained the reputation of being a high authority among 
the Reformers at Cambridge. But it was not until some years 
after the events to which reference has here been made that his 
qualifications as a disputant against the authority of the Holy 
See became known beyond the limits of his own University ; 
and for this unhappy notoriety he was indebted to an accident. 
But in explanation of this incident a few explanatory remarks 
here become necessary. 

Very shortly after his accession to the throne Henry VIII. 
married Catherine of Arragon, she at the time being twenty- 
four years of age, and he cighteen. She had been the wife of 
Prince Arthur, Henry’s clder brother, but the young couple had 
never cohabited, and she affirmed that the marriage had never 
been consummated. It happened that the three sons to whom’ 
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she gave birth died in their infancy ; and Henry, like all the 
Tudors, was nervously apprehensive that in the event of his 
death without an heir male the crown of England would pass 
into some other branch of the ancient royal family. His life, 
long licentious, had become notoriously profligate, when Anne 
Boleyn attracted his notice ; and by steadily resisting his solici- 
tations, she suggested or encouraged the idea of a divorce from 
Catherine and a marriage with herself. The Papal Court 
opposed the application for a divorce, and Henry employed 
every effort to overcome this difficulty, conscious that so long as 
it existed no progress could be made towards the end which he 
had so much at heart, a marriage with Anne Boleyn. Henry 
had tried promises, threats, and bribes in vain; the Pope was 
firm, and the royal lovers were in despair. 

Such was the state of affairs when in the year 1529 an 
epidemic; which went by the name of the Sweating Sickness, 
broke out in England. It was very general and very fatal ; 
and so great was the dread which it inspired that for a time 
public business was suspended. The courts of law did not sit 
either in London or the country, the inmates of the Colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge were dispersed, and the tutors and 
pupils found a residence elsewhere as best they might. Cranmer 
at the time had under his care the two sons of a gentleman of 
the name of Cressy, to whose house at Waltham Cross, in 
Essex, they and their tutor naturally betook themselves. Here 
they met Edward Foxe, the King’s almoner, and Stephen 
Gardiner, the King’s Secretary, both of whom had retired from 
Court by reason of the prevailing sickness. The conversation 
naturally turned upon the all-absorbing question of “the King’s 
great matter,” and each man expressed his opinion upon it. 
Cranmer being invited, as an authority from Cambridge, to say 
what he thought, maintained that the whole question had been 
misunderstood and mismanaged from the beginning. Money 
and time, he said, had been wasted from the spring of 1527 to 
the present year of grace 1529. According to him the Pope 
had no jurisdiction whatever in the matter, and it ought never 
to have been taken into his Court. He argued the point at 
considerable length, and met the objections which were brought 
by Foxe and Gardiner against it. They were struck by the 
bold novelty of the argument, and lost no time in reporting it 
to Henry, who listened with deep interest to the account which 
they gave of the learning and acuteness of the Cambridge 
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doctor. He expressed his approval of Cranmer’s argument 
with more force than elegance, remarking, “I perceive that 
this man hath the right sow by the ear.” The result was a 
command for Cranmer to betake himself to Greenwich, there in 
person to unfold to the King the novel plan which he had 
excogitated for the solution of the difficulty which the Pope and 
the Papal Court had declared to be insoluble. 

When the interview took place, Henry heard and approved ; 
but as he wished to study the subject at his leisure, he requested 
Cranmer to reduce it to writing, and return with it when 
completed. He remarked that this could not be done in safety 
at Cambridge, where he might be seduced from his allegiance, 
or bribed or threatened by the opposite party. A home near 
the Court was therefore provided for him by the thoughtful care 
of the King himself; and he was told that he might for the 
future consider himself a member of the household of the Earl 
of Wiltshire. 

The household of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Viscount Rochford, 
and Earl of Wiltshire, was not exactly the place, we should 
have imagined, which should have been selected for the resi- 
dence of a doctor of divinity. Even with his recollection of 
the homely manners and conversation of Black Joan and the 
other frequenters of the Dolphin at Cambridge, we can imagine, 
without being uncharitable, that his present more aristocratic 
abode at Durham House must at times have shocked the 
propriety of the future Archbishop of Canterbury. But that it 
did so nowhere appears. He gladly accepted it, because Henry 
had commanded it. The family of the Boleyns was already too 
well known to the scandal-mongers of the English Court, where 
it had acquired a character which was notorious rather than 
illustrious. The Countess of Wiltshire had attracted the 
admiration of Henry at an early period of his life, and she 
yielded to his solicitations during the lengthened absence of her 
husband, whom the King took care to employ on a foreign 
embassy. When she ceased to be a novelty in the eyes of the 
royal libertine, he transferred his attentions to her eldest 
daughter, Mary, who in due course followed the example and 
shared the fate of her mother. In February, 1521, Mary 
became the wife of William Cary, her guilty intercourse with 
the King still continuing ; and it is stated in a contemporaneous 
paper yet in existence, that her reputed son, Thomas Cary, was 
in reality the son of King Henry. Of the laxity of the conduct 
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of Anne Boleyn, the third daughter, while she was a resident 
in the French Court, there can be little doubt, as frequent 
notices of it occur in contemporary French memoirs, which it is 
unnecessary to quote in detail. Her guilty intercourse with 
Henry was notorious, and as to her adulteries with Norris, 
Smeaton, Weston, and Brereton, and still more, as to the 
hideous charges publicly brought against her of her sin with 
her brother—for which he died on the scaffold—this is no place 
for any further notice of them. In short the entire household was 
reeking with profligacy; and Durham House, lately an episcopal 
residence, had now become little better than a house of call, 
convenient but not respectable, for the King and his dissolute 
companions. Such was the new home of the future Archbishop, 
and he seems to have been satisfied with it. 

It may be said however that Cranmer had no alternative, 
and that the King’s commands must be obeyed. Granted. 
Henry was one of those persons whom it was not safe to 
disobey, and he had his own reasons for placing the Cambridge 
doctor under the immediate charge of the Boleyns. Cranmer 
submitted with a good grace, and seems to have been happy in 
his surroundings. My Lord of Wiltshire becomes his “ singular 
good lord,” and he takes a kindly interest in “ my lady, your 
wife,and my Lady Anne, your daughter.” Further, he chronicles 
with satisfaction how “the King and my Lady Anne rode 
yesterday to Windsor, and this night they be looked for again 
at Hampton Court.” These words are taken from a letter 
addressed by Cranmer to the Earl; and they do not convey the 
idea that the writer of them was either ill at ease or dissatisfied 
with his position, or shocked at the relations in which the royal 
profligate and the unmarried daughter of the household, to 
which he was now chaplain and confessor, stood towards each 
other. 

Cranmer proceeded therefore with the composition of his 
treatise against the divorce, which on its completion he sub- 
mitted to the King. So far as the treatise itself was concerned 
the King was satisfied ; but something further remained to be 
done. He inquired of Cranmer, “ Will you abide by this that is 
here written, before the Bishop of Rome?” “ By God’s grace 
that will I do,” quoth Dr. Cranmer, “if your Majesty do send 
me thither.” “ Marry,” quoth the King, “I will send you even 
to him on a sure embassage.” Henry kept his promise. In 
January, 1530, an embassy was sent by him to the Emperor, 
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who was most hostile to the divorce, which consisted of the 
Earl of Wiltshire, who had an allowance of 100s. a day, and 
of Dr. Lee, who had 26s. 8d. They were accompanied by 
Dr. Cranmer, whose position was evidently a very subordinate 
one, as the comparatively small amount, 6s. 8d. a day only 
was assigned to him. They were directed to proceed to 
Rome, but what were their instructions we know not. We 
may state at once that from the outset Cranmer’s mission to 
the Holy See was a failure. It attracted no attention. As 
early as the 12th of July he announced that the success of the 
embassy was small, and that he looked for nothing but oppo- 
sition from the Pope and all his Cardinals. He had evidently 
miscalculated his own powers from the beginning, and he now 
found it out. Time as it advanced proved the accuracy of these 
anticipations, and hefore the summer came to an end Cranmer 
had learned the truth. Every argument that he advanced in 
favour of the divorce was met by a refutation. To remain longer 
in Rome was only a waste of time and money, so he resolved to 
leave it; and in the month of September he shook the dust 
from his feet as he looked his last look upon the Eternal City, 
and muttered his last malediction upon the Successor of 
St. Peter. 

Yet this mission to Rome bore its fruits in another direction, 
and we have no cause to regret that it was undertaken. It 
enables us to understand more clearly than we otherwise might 
have done without it the true character of the person in whom 
we are for the time interested. The Pope believed Cranmer to 
be what he represented himself to be, that is, an honest man 
and a good Catholic. He was neither the one nor the other. 
He pretended to be a Catholic, and he acted as such externally, 
but in his heart he was a Lutheran. The world knew him to be 
a Doctor of Divinity in a Catholic University, and was justified 
in concluding that as such he held all the articles of the Catholic 
faith. And he pretended to be this, and nothing less than this. 
During his stay in Rome he said his daily Mass and joined 
externally in the other functions of the Catholic religion, but 
all the while he regarded some of the doctrines of the Church 
as heretical, and its worship as blasphemous. But so well did 
he play his part that the Holy Father was thoroughly deceived 
in him; and in token of his confidence conferred upon him 
the office of Papal Penitentiary, thereby marking the respect 
which he reposed in his prudence, his learning, and his probity. 
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The Pope judged of him as one honest man would judge of 
another, and was deceived ; but it has been remarked long ago 
that it “is better to be cheated than to cheat,” and if we wanted 
an illustration of the adage, the present might serve our purpose. 

Leaving the Papal Court, where he had made small progress 
in forwarding Henry’s great cause, Cranmer determined upon 
trying how far he could succeed in obtaining the signatures of 
the professors and lawyers in the universities of Northern Italy 
to a statement affirming their belief that Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon was invalid from the beginning, and 
consequently that he was at liberty to marry Anne Boleyn. 
But here also the result was far from satisfactory, for he and his 
companion, Croke, speedily discovered that the popular feeling 
was against them. In their anxiety to have something to show 
to Henry .in proof of their industry in his service they permitted 
themselves to be imposed upon by men without conscience, 
who did not scruple to receive the King’s money for documents 
which were utterly worthless. Of the papers which Croke 
received in one day, he candidly admitted that only “two out 
of seven were worth a button, but they be omnigatherum.” 
Their chances were equally gloomy in dealing with the doctors 
of Ferrara, Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Mantua, and Turin. These 
two subordinate agents, Cranmer and Croke, soon discovered 
that they had been anticipated by the prior visit of Stokesley, 
Bishop of London, whom Henry had already sent into Italy 
with a similar object ; and who being provided with more liberal 
funds had secured all the votes and opinions that were worth 
the having. Such being the case Cranmer returned to England 
towards the end of the year 1530, when Henry rewarded him 
with the archdeaconry of Taunton. He still clung close to the 
family of the Boleyns, by the influence of whom he was appointed 
by the King to act as Ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. 
early in 1532 upon a similar mission. At that time Charles 
was resident in Germany, but it was known that he was really 
on the road to Italy, to which Cranmer followed him. Cranmer 
stood at this time upon the brink of a precipice, and though he 
may have been partially conscious of the danger of his position, 
he had not the courage to draw back whilst the opportunity of 
so doing was still vouchsafed to him. Let us see in what the 
danger consisted. 

Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, died on August 23, 1532, 
and a month afterwards Cranmer was recalled home, and a 
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successor as Ambassador to the Emperor was appointed in his 
stead. He arrived in England about the middle of December, 
and the vacant archbishopric was immediately offered to him 
by the King. In fact he knew of it long before, and he admits 
that such was the case. This nomination by Henry, as well as 
its acceptance by Cranmer were attended by circumstances of 
a nature so peculiar as to demand a few words of inquiry and 
possible explanation. 

In this matter of the preferment of Cranmer to the see of 
Canterbury the conduct of Henry was unusual. He had arrived 
at his decision as to Warham’s successor in the English primacy 
with exceptional rapidity. Generally he was in no haste to fill 
up a vacant bishopric, more especially if it happened to be well 
endowed ; because during the vacancy of the see its revenues 
found their way into the royal exchequer. Such was the case 
with York, Winchester, and Durham, all of them wealthy 
appointments, during Henry’s own reign. Why then should 
there be such exceptional haste in regard to Canterbury, the 
income of which was superior to any of the others? And more 
than this—how comes it to pass that the King’s intention of 
appointing Cranmer should be known to that individual long 
before his arrival in England, while he was yet in a remote 
part of the Continent, as we learn from himself? By whom 
was this piece of official information communicated to him, a 
private individual in an inferior position, while it was yet a 
secret to the outer world at home? That such was the fact rests 
upon his own authority. His words when under examination 
were these. “When King Henry did send for me in post that 
I should come over, I prolonged my journey by seven weeks 
at the least, thinking that he would be forgetful of me in the 
meantime.” The counsel for the prosecution saw it from a 
different point of view: according to them the appointment 
was simply a private bargain between the King and Cranmer, 
of which the terms proposed by the latter were roughly these : 
“Give me the archbishopric of Canterbury, and I will give you 
license to live in adultery.” And the events which speedily fol- 
lowed prove that this explanation is the true one. For what were 
Cranmer’s recommendations for the archbishopric? Simple, 
unquestioning subservience to Henry’s will, and very little more. 
He could have had only a vague and general acquaintance with 
the practical duties ef the office which he was about to under- 
take. He knew nothing of the working of any single diocese in 
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England. The trials and difficulties of the parochial priest 
were an unexplored region. He was ignorant of the traditions, 
rules, and feelings of every Religious Order. His life had been 
spent in a University amidst lectures, examinations, disputa- 
tions, and similar duties; and thus slenderly provided he was 
about to be nominated to the highest ecclesiastical dignity 
which England had to offer, and he was about to accept it. 
Well might the world wonder, and ask what the arrangement 
meant. And the answer was not far to seek. It meant a 
divorce and a marriage. 

But this was not the only difficulty which Cranmer had to 
encounter. Another remained to be solved, and it was at once 
the mcre difficult of the two and the more dangerous. He 
could easily ignore the difficulties of the former, but it was 
not so easy to shun the perils of the latter. When Cranmer 
returned to England from the Continent in obedience to Henry’s 
mandate he was not alone; he is said by good authority to 
have brought with him a companion whose acquaintance he 
had formed in Germany under circumstances too peculiar to 
be passed over in silence. 

It will be remembered that he had been sent by Henry as 
his emissary to the Emperor Charles V., a friendly relation with 
whom it was important for England to cultivate at this time, 
inasmuch as he was nephew to Queen Catherine, whom Henry 
was about to repudiate. At this juncture Charles happened to 
be resident in Nuremberg, and Cranmer followed him thither. 
Here he found himself in the midst of an excited population 
which at the time was deeply interested in the all-absorbing 
controversies which were there and then being waged between 
the Catholics and the Protestants. Charles was at the head 
of the former, and a conspicuous lcader of the latter was a 
Lutheran preacher of the name of Osiander. 

Andrew Osiander occupies a position of some eminence 
among the secondary leaders of the Reformation. We may 
judge of the estimate in which he was held by many from the 
fact that whilst yet in his twenty-second year he had been 
elected to the office of preacher in the great Church of St. 
Laurence in Nuremberg. He was learned, eloquent, and earnest, 
but his character was not without its faults, and those of a very 
grave character. He was proud and arrogant; his temper was 
violent and his language was coarse, at times even brutal. He 
offended the pacific Melancthon and exasperated the more 
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excitable Calvin, who thus speaks of him in a letter addressed 
to the former. “I wonder how you can so long tolerate Osian- 
der. From the time that I first saw him I detested his profane 
spirit and gross manners. When he finds the wine good at a 
feast he gives utterance to sentiments which cause him to be 
regarded as a wild beast which no one can tame. I for my part 
have always considered him as the disgrace of the Protestant 
party.” The portrait is far from attractive though drawn by 
one Reformer of another, and it naturally suggests the question, 
What could have induced Cranmer to associate with such a 
man? We presently find, however, that the attraction was not 
so much in Osiander as Osiander’s niece, who resided with him. 
Doubtless she was young and good-looking ; Cranmer saw her, 
admired her, paid his addresses to her, and married her. When, 
where, according to what rite, before what witnesses, under what 
circumstances, we know nothing. We here find ourselves on 
the threshold of a mystery the key to which has been lost. We 
only know that she became his wife and the mother of his 
children. The whole transaction is so obscure, it so entirely 
violates all the rules of the probable, that the first impulse of 
common sense is to reject it as a clumsy calumny. Yet it stands 
upon firm ground, for Cranmer himself admitted the fact. 
When under examination at his trial he confessed that being in 
Holy Orders he had married a second wife named Anne, and so 
was twice married ; and that in the time of King Henry he had 
kept the same woman secretly and had children by her. From 
whatever side we approach it this episode in Cranmer’s history 
is a riddle. He must have known the danger which he incurred 
by contracting such a marriage. He must have known the 
state of the law of the Church and of England upon the 
question, and the feelings of his lord and master, the imperious 
Henry. The King had no intention of abrogating the ordinary 
Canon Law, and that law disqualified the man who had married 
twice, however lawfully, so that he could not be ordained priest 
or consecrated Bishop. A similar irregularity was incurred by 
the invalid marriage of a priest. Yet he, a priest, a widower, 
and about to become an archbishop, a man of mature years and 
wide experience, deliberately put himself into this position of 
danger. He could not expect that the affair would escape 
detection, and he must have known that detection might, and 
probably would, be followed by degradation. Yet with all 
these deterrent considerations appealing to his common sense 
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and prudence, he plunged into this illicit connection with a blind 
haste which suggests the only explanation which has as yet 
been brought forward. 

It has been conjectured then that Cranmer entered into this 
connection not of his own free-will, but in order to escape 
unpleasant results which otherwise, on his refusal, would have 
overtaken him. That having compromised himself with this 
niece of Osiander, he was driven to accept the only terms of 
escape from exposure—perhaps of personal violence—which 
were offered to him by making the young woman his wife. 
However plausible this solution of the problem may look, I am 
bound to affirm that there is no documentary evidence whatever 
of its truth, and that it is here mentioned only to say thus 
much respecting it. Cranmer has enough to do to bear the 
weight of the sins and follies which can be proved against 
him ; to debit him with others which rest only on surmise or 
speculation would be unjust. We may permit him to proceed 
on his homeward journey haunted by the consciousness that 
in the person of his second wife (if she indeed accompanied 
him), he carried the proof and the punishment of his crime, 
I have here spoken with some hesitation as to Mrs. Cranmer 
having gone at this time into England along with the Arch- 
bishop-elect, because I find that the truth of this fact is denied 
by one of his chief defenders, the Rev. John Strype, who 
writes thus categorically : “When he returned from his embassy 
he brought her not over with him.” The same author rejects 
as a ridiculous slander the story that he carried her about with 
him in a chest; evidently nothing more than a joke at the 
expense of the newly-married couple. 

Of greater moment is the question as to whether Cranmer’s 
marriage was known to Henry. It is answered boldly in the . 
affirmative by Strype, who says, “The King himself knew he 
had a wife well enough,” but quotes no authority. Probably he 
isin the right, for it is difficult to imagine how it could be other- 
wise. The fact must have been notorious at Nuremberg, and 
must have interested friend and foe alike; and Henry had 
many spies there and elsewhere. If Cranmer travelled from 
Nuremberg to London in company with a young woman, with 
whom he was on terms of suspicious familiarity, the fact must 
have excited scandal and inquiry in every town through which 
the couple passed ; and scandal is always communicative. If 
she remained in i.cr uncle’s house after her husband’s departure, 
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she would be driven in vindicating her position to proclaim her 
marriage. Osiander had many enemies, as we have already 
stated, and he could not defend himself in this matter against 
them without implicating the Archbishop of Canterbury, now 
his nephew by marriage, and the news would speedily be 
forwarded to England. We may feel sure that long before his 
arrival in London the history of the manner in which he had 
compromised himself was known to the King and Anne Boleyn. 

But here it will be asked, if Henry was aware of Cranmer’s 
connection with this young woman, at once disgraceful and 
unlawful, would he have sanctioned it as he did, by raising 
such a man to the primacy of the English Church? Looking 
at the King as he was at this time, we may assume that 
Cranmer’s “zazson would neither shock nor disquiet him very 
deeply, nor was it probable that Anne would be scandalized 
beyond forgiveness. The one great object for which Cranmer’s 
help was wanted was the King’s divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon and his marriage with Anne Boleyn. He knew that 
Cranmer would do both the one and the other for him, and 
whatever else might be required, and he knew no other person 
who would be equally pliant. He could do it equally well, 
married or single. Moreover, there was one consideration 
which went far to reconcile him to make the nomination, even 
if he had ever doubted. So far from being a disqualification, 
Cranmer’s marriage had in it something of a recommendation. 
It placed the future Archbishop more completely in his power 
than before. If on any future occasion he should exhibit any 
symptoms of hesitation in doing the will of his royal master, 
it would be enough to remind him of the hazardous position 
in which he stood before the law of the land, and then his 
submission would assuredly follow. It was a possible con- 
 tingency, however improbable. Henry knew the character of 
Cranmer, and Cranmer knew the character of Henry. And so 
the difficulty about the escapade of Nuremburg was forgotten 
for the present. 

Cranmer, however, was not permitted to eat the bread of 
idleness. Shortly after his arrival in England his docility was 
subjected to a severe trial. To be of any use to Henry he 
must be invested with the dignities and privileges of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he could not become Archbishop 
of Canterbury without having previously professed canonical 
obedience to the Pope. But here arose the difficulty. The 
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whole of his future policy was to be based upon the rejection 
of the Papal authority, which he was supposed just before to 
have sworn to support. First of all he was about to pronounce 
the sentence of divorce between Henry and Catherine, which 
the Pope had declared to be valid and canonical; and next 
he was about to unite Henry in marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
a connection which the Pope had forbidden as adulterous. 
How were the two lines of action to be brought into harmony ? 
It was difficult, but Henry and Cranmer were equal to the 
emergency. It was managed in this wise. Before the act of 
consecration at Westminster, he cleared the road for future 
operations by resigning into the King’s hands all the Bulls 
which he had received from the Pope as preliminaries to that 
solemnity, and at the same time he renounced all the clauses, 
sentences, and injunctions which these instruments contained ; 
professing at the same time that he held his see entirely from 
His Majesty, to whom he then swore obedience and fealty. He 
had obtained these Bulls from Rome by a fraud, and having 
obtained them, he employed them fraudulently. He had 
applied for them in the usual way through an agent whom he 
sent to Rome for the purpose. Among them was the oath of 
canonical obedience to the Pope, which the agent applied for 
and received in the usual manner. . All these documents were 
solicited and accepted by Cranmer as valid and operative, he 
all the while meaning to treat them as so much waste paper ; 
and they were granted by the Holy See in the belief that they 
would be received and dealt with in good faith. The Pope 
believed Cranmer to be an honest man and a sound Catholic, 
but the Pope was mistaken. The difficulty with Rome being 
thus surmounted by the issue and acceptance of the Bulls, 
Cranmer’s agent returned in triumph to London with the 
documents in his possession, which he handed over to the 
Archbishop-elect. So far the fraud had been successful, and 
the first step was taken for the severance of England from 
the unity of the Catholic Church, a unity which had existed 
from the Pontificate of Gregory the Great. 

To have succeeded in procuring these necessary papers was 
to have overcome the chief difficulty of the case, and the subse- 
quent steps in this ecclesiastical fraud were easily and promptly 
accomplished. No time was lost in arranging for the per- 
formance of that act of consecration, which took place in the 
Abbey»Church of Westminster on the 30th of March, 1533, 
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the officiating prelates being Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
- Voysey of Exeter, and Standish of St. Asaph. A large body 
of legal functionaries was in attendance in order to secure the 
due performance of every necessary formality, and to be able 
to certify at any future time that these acts had been duly 
discharged. But before the beginning of the ceremony, 
Cranmer, attended by four notaries, went into the Chapter 
House and there protested that, by the oath which he was 
about to make according to the prescribed formula, he did not 
intend or undertake to do aught contrary to the laws of God 
or the rights or laws of the State, or to hinder the reforms 
which he was about to introduce into the laws of England. 
And should it so happen that his proctor had taken any oath 
to the Pope which was inconsistent with that which he was 
now about to make to the King, he held the same oath to be 
null and invalid. 

Cranmer then proceeded to the high altar in the body of 
the church; and being vested and on his knees before the 
consecrating prelates, he read the contents of a schedule of 
parchment to the following effect, the promises contained in 
which he protested were to be understood according to the 
sense of the solemn asservation shortly before made by him 
in the Chapter House. And then laying both of his hands 
upon the open book of the Gospels, he took the following oaths, 
namely: “I will be faithful and obedient to the Blessed Peter, 
the Holy Apostolic Church of Rome, and our Lord Pope 
Clement VII. and his canonical successors. I will not consent, 
either by advice or act, to any injury being done to them in 
any manner. I will not reveal to any one, to their disadvantage, 
any information with which they may have entrusted me. 
I will not consent to any injury being done to them in any way. 
I will not reveal their intentions to any one. I will assist in 
the preservation and defence of the Roman Papacy and the 
royalties of St. Peter against every one. I will treat with 
honour and will assist the Legate of the Apostolic See. I will 
carefully preserve, defend, increase, and promote the rights, 
honours, privileges, and authority of the Church of Rome, and of 
our Lord the Pope and of his successors. I will take no part in 
any design prejudicial to him or to the Church of Rome, or to 
his person, rights, honour, or power, and will do my best to 
prevent the same. I will, to the best of my ability, observe 
and cause others to observe, the rules of the holy Fathers, their 
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decrees, ordinances, and Apostolic mandates. To the best of 
i my ability I will persecute and assail all heretics, schismatics, 
af | and rebels against our said Lord and his successors. I will 
| attend the synods, unless canonically prevented. I will visit 
the Roman Curia once every second year, either personally or 
by proxy. I will not sell, nor give away, nor pledge, nor in 
any way alienate the possessions belonging to my household, 
without the consent of my Chapter and the approval of the 
Roman Pontiff. So help me God and these holy Gospels.” 

The usual office of consecration then proceeded, and the 
new Archbishop received his pall, before the acceptance of which 
he once more read the preceding schedule explanatory of the 
sense in which he had made these oaths and promises, this 
being the third time that he had done so. He then asked the 
notaries to furnish him with attested copies of the proceedings 
of the day, and so the ceremony ended. 

We turn from the contemplation of it more in sorrow 
than in anger. It was an evil day, in a temporal sense, for 
those to whom, like Queen Catherine and the Princess Mary, 
it brought nothing but sorrow and suffering; but how shall 
we estimate its effect, for time and eternity, upon the faith 
and the morals of the millions who from that day adopted 
the creed and lived the life enforced upon their unwilling 
acceptance “by Henry VIII., on earth supreme head of the 

Church of England?” 




















Lessons from German Catholics. 


—_— 


AN Alsatian parish priest has lately written a book which 
deserves to be read and pondered upon, not only by the French 
Catholics to whom it is addressed, but by every Catholic of 
every civilized country who has at heart the interests of God 
and of man. It shows how, in face of tremendous odds, a 
minority, despised, feeble, divided, was, under the banner of 
true liberty, organized, united, and increased, till the most 
powerful statesman of modern Europe had to capitulate and 
to retire before it. And this organization was no merely 
political one. It was on strictly religious lines. Far from 
professing unsectarianism, it was the work of the clergy, aided 
cordially and efficiently by the laity, employing strictly Catholic 
means to bind up and to give power to the scattered units of 
their down-trodden, if not discouraged, brethren. 

Before the Kulturkampf—to give the persecution that most 
misleading title—though one-third of its people professed the 
faith, religion in Germany was by no means in a healthy 
condition. The miasma of disloyalty to Rome, of which 
Dollinger was the leader, had tainted many among the edu- 
cated classes, and some of the leaders of Catholic thought 
were by no means the champions of orthodoxy. Bavaria, the 
chief Catholic State by numbers and influence, was the feeblest 
defender of Catholic rights. 

The declaration of war against the Church was a thing 
already decided on before ever the Vatican Council had pro- 
claimed Papal Infallibility, and though the German Catholics 
gave their blood gaily for Fatherland, though the Religious 
Orders placed their houses and their subjects at the disposal 
of the Ambulance corps, Bismarck had fully determined to effect 
as complete a victory over the faith, as he achieved over all 
his other foes. 

The Abbé Kannengieser justly devotes his first chapter 
to Windhorst. Would that we in this country and in our 

1 Catholigues Allemands. <A. Kannengieser. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1892. 
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sister isle could find such a leader, who was a Catholic first 
and always, but no less devoted for that to the interests 
of his country. Nay, we may be still more universal in 
our good-will, and may wish that France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, may each find a leader like him, as gifted, as single- 
minded, as devoted to the highest interests of his fellow- 
countrymen. In Germany Catholics possessed the incalculable 
advantage of having no dynastic difficulty to divide them. 
In the darkest days of the persecution all looked on the Kaiser 
as their lawful Sovereign, and, while exercising frankly and 
courageously their rights as constitutional subjects, they never 
allowed themselves to be betrayed into any particularist dreams 
or into any useless regrets of a past, which is gone for ever. 
There were no national divisions; they were all the sons 
of one people and one Fatherland. Nor were there even any 
party differences. They voted neither for the Right nor for the 
Left, but for those who were independent and Catholic. And 
in presence of the new enemy, in face of atheistic socialism, 
the natural outcome of the revolt of Luther, Catholic working- 
man, and field labourer, and tenant farmer, took their places 
side by side with capitalist and proprietor, and organized a 
union on truly Catholic basis, which resisted alike the insidious 
temptations of the socialists and the open warfare of the modern 
anarchists. 

Had he not been a man of unselfish and disinterested loyalty 
to the Church, a Catholic first and a Hanoverian afterwards, 
Windhorst might have sulked in his tent, as a proof of his 
attachment to the fallen dynasty which he had so faithfully 
served. But fortunately for Catholicity in Germany, he felt 
that he had still higher and wider interests to serve, and accepted 
the verdict of his countrymen and the fortune of war. He did 
not, however, transfer his allegiance to a higher bidder, but led, 
and that to triumphs altogether unhoped for, his legitimate and 
constitutional opposition to the tyranny. 

A map of Germany, coloured according to the distribution 
of the old and the reformed creeds, would show that where 
Protestantism is found there is socialism, and where Catholicity 
exists there socialism cannot find an entry. If there is any 
place which seems an exception to this last statement, it is 
Munich, the seat of Liberal Catholicism, or of a Liberalism 
which boasted of being neither socialistic nor Catholic. The 
long tyranny of Lutz has, in a terrible degree, un-Christianized 
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that Catholic city, and it has returned in consequence two 
socialist members. The absence of socialism where the people 
are Catholic is as true of vast manufacturing towns like Essen— 
the home of Krupp—and Cologne, as of country districts. 

It is the clergy who have organized these victories, and who, 
more than this, have shared with the other statesmen of the 
Centrum their parliamentary struggles in the Reichstag and 
the various Landtagen—the Imperial and State Parliaments. 
One in heart and mind with the lay deputies, their action and 
their successes excite no jealousy and give no offence among 
Catholics, save to those who have stood aloof from the conflict, 
either from worldly motives or love of place, or from liberalistic 
ideas about religion. 

The material weapon to which most of all the Catholic party 
owes its success is the Catholic Press. In 1822 there was but 
one Catholic paper in the Prussian States; in 1848 there were 
but 14. At the opening of the Kulturkampf there were 50. 
During the first eight years of the strife their number rose 
to 109; there are now 150. Throughout Germany their number 
amounts to 450. They are maintained by the loyalty of the 
Catholics, who have transferred to them their subscriptions 
from the non-Catholic papers. Of the Catholic papers, 94 are 
dailies. Their editors had almost all to serve their time, and 
that often more than once, in the Government prisons. But 
no one can dare to accuse them of being enemies of the State 
or of society. 

But perhaps the most striking lesson of the Abbé Kannen- 
gieser’s work is contained in the third chapter, on the Catholic 
works and on the part taken by the clergy in the solution of 
the social question in Germany. Difficulties similar to those 
which face the farmer in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
to be found in the great military Empire, aggravated by 
crushing war-taxes, and the still more crushing conscription. 
The cost of labour, the cost of machines, competition with 
America, India, and Australasia in farm-produce have been 
driving the peasant into the claws of the Jews. The Bauern- 
verein, created by the Catholic Baron von Schorlemer- 
Allet, and a dozen other like associations, have leagued the 
small proprietors together for mutual defence and mutual aid, 
have saved thousands from bankruptcy and from immigration 
into the large towns, and have left the backbone of German 
Catholicity, a fine yeomanry, intact among so many ruins. The 
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neighbourhood of Treves, hitherto the happy hunting-ground 
of the Jewish usurer, has been delivered from this many-headed 
hydra by the Bauernverein established by the priest Dasbach, 
a member of the Legislature and an active writer and editor 
of an influential local newspaper. Side by side with these 
associations are the savings banks of Herr Raiffesen. They 
are managed by a committee formed from the directors of the 
various branches, and contain a sum of £2,000,000. Though 
these saving banks are not strictly Catholic, the Catholic clergy 
take an active part in the promotion of such practical teachers 
of economy and thrift. 

The name of Adolphus Kolping, too little known amongst 
us, is venerated in Germany as that of the founder of the 
immense associations of Catholic working men, women, and 
boys, which cover the face of Germany, and which have been 
implanted in Holland, Switzerland, and Austria. The son of 
poor country-folk, forced by poverty, in spite of his call to 
higher things, to become a shoemaker, he learned by experience 
the dangers and the needs of the working classes. At twenty- 
eight, he went to study theology at the University of Munich, 
which was then, in 1841, at the height of its glory. In 1845, 
he returned as a priest to the manufacturing town of Eberfeld— 
a place where the Catholics are in the minority. There he 
planted his grain of mustard-seed, the Gesellverein, or club 
of good-fellowship, an apprentice’s club, on thoroughly Catholic 
principles, which was to cover the land with its healing and 
sheltering branches. One of these is in full activity, we believe, 
adjoining the Church of St. Boniface in our Whitechapel. While 
binding their members to courageous and faithful practice of 
their faith and of the morality which it teaches, and joining 
them altogether in one family, it offers to the young apprentice 
a place of healthy amusement, and a refuge and assistance when 
obliged “to be on the road.” Kolping died, worn out with 
work, at the age of fifty-two, leaving four hundred of his branches 
securely planted in various towns. 

Like societies were formed for apprentice-hands, and another 
for the manufacturers, of whom forty thousand are now enrolled. 
The two hundred thousand workmen of the Verein are a safer 
rampart against atheistic socialism than all the vaunted measures 
of Prince Bismarck. 

The Encyclical Humanum Genus of Leo XIII. was not 
merely listened to in Germany with interest and with respect, 
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but one of the heroes of the Catholic party in Germany, the 
priest Hitze, in the German Catholic Congress of that year, 
proposed at once to carry its teachings to practical effect. 
This has been done by the erection of separate artisans’ clubs 
for the younger as well as the older men. These are governed 
by a lay-president, with an ecclesiastical director. Gymnastics, 
music, theatricals, games, evening classes, all form part of their 
attractions, but the practice of their religion is the first con- 
dition of membership. An inner circle or confraternity, and 
the constant presence of the priest, keep the religious feeling up 
to the required level. 

Nor are these clubs inconsiderable factors in municipal and 
political elections. At Mulhouse, the Protestant Freemasons 
had considered that great commercial centre as their peculiar 
property, and a liberalistic municipality had ruled the large 
Catholic population without paying any regard to their feelings 
or convictions. But in 1890 the socialist spectre appeared, and 
the socialists carried the political elections. The Liberals sought 
for an alliance in the next municipal elections with the newly 
organized Catholics, of whom 750 were enrolled in St. Joseph’s 
Club. The night preceding the voting, the Catholics learned 
that their candidates’ names had been erased by their treacherous 
allies from the joint ticket. Before the morning fresh voting- 
papers had been issued, thanks to their perfect organization, to 
every Catholic voter, returning the compliment to their perfidious 
allies, and the Catholic candidates carried the town by a large 
majority. 

Nor have the female factory hands been forgotten. On the 
contrary, it was felt and felt rightly that the future of the 
Christian family depended on them, that much of the vice and 
misery arises from ill-assorted marriages, and as much from 
the fact that life in a factory is a bad school for good house- 
wifery, and that the ignorance of housekeeping often drives 
husbands and children to the streets and the taverns. Again, 
for the girl who comes to seek employment without the shelter 
of a home, what perils for her innocence in the streets and in 
the promiscuous company of a lodging! Accordingly, not only 
were there established associations of women, but ospices to 
house them, under the charge of religious communities of 
women, sometimes with large gardens attached and everything 
that would make these hospices true homes. But besides this, 
arrangements were made for some time during the week, not 
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merely in the evening when fatigued with the day’s work, when 
they could learn dressmaking, washing, ironing, mangling, and 
cooking. For the married women, a free Saturday and Sunday 
was bargained for, if possible, from the manufacturers, or given 
freely by Catholic masters. 

Even the numerous works already recorded have not 
exhausted the zeal of the German Catholics. The Arbezterwohl 
was founded by a number of persons interested in questions 
of political economy, to ensure the well-being of the working 
classes, by temperance, legislative measures, protection of 
morality, betterment of workmen’s homes, &c. 

In “A Chapter of the Kulturkampf,” the story is given of 
one phase of the heroic struggle, which ended in the restitution 
of the salaries of the Catholic clergy, confiscated by the Govern- 
ment of Prussia. It is but a specimen of what wise generalship 
and perfect union in the Parliamentary party could effect, where 
all are of one heart and one mind, and where liberty and 
justice to all alike are the watchwords. These constitute the 
unassailable position of the Catholics in Germany. There is 
no claim of privilege, as there is no minimizing of principle, 
nor is there any violence against others. They simply claim 
the common liberties of a subject, while they share with their 
countrymen their patriotic love of their Emperor and Empire. 

It is from the Catholic Congresses held every year in Germany 
that the chief impulse is derived for all the good which has 
been done and is doing in that country. And our author 
describes for us the Congress of 1888, which was held in 
Freiburg in Brisgau. The master voice of Windhorst was 
there to influence and to direct the enthusiasm of the vast 
audience. Laymen and clerics, Bishops and members of the 
various Religious Orders, were heard on the admirable pro- 
gramme. The people there present were proud to see and hear 
their champions. The resolutions were of a decided practical 
character, though some of them—such as the affirmation of 
the rights of the Holy See to its temporal power—were not 
immediately possible. Catholics realized their strength. They 
realized at the same time the necessity of union in presence 
of rights still denied to them, and of liberties still to be 
achieved. They dispersed to their homes carrying with them 
fresh courage, fresh determination, new lights on social questions, 
and each one who had been present became centres of energy 
and zeal in every part of Germany. A correspondent in one 
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of our Catholic papers asked the other day when we were 
to have a Congress in England. He evidently had not heard 
of that which met last summer in the Westminster Town 
Hall, which possessed all the elements of success, but for the 
apathy and abstention of the Catholics of London. The 
Congresses of Manchester and of Birmingham of the two 
former years inspired greater hopes, and if the din and party 
politics of a General Election does not rob Catholics of interest 
in matters of graver import, let us hope that in the great 
Catholic community of Liverpool, the Congress of 1892 may 
give promise of greater union and greater activity in the future. 
Certainly our Protestant neighbours are not asleep; and in 
face of the enthusiasm evoked by the great gatherings of their 
Church Congresses, however ridiculous may be their absence 
of true unity and their self-assurance of continuity, it needs 
some like energy on our part, if the faith is to progress and if 
our minority is not to grow less in the land. 

One of the concluding chapters of the work shows the active 
part Catholics have taken in Germany in furthering by legis- 
lation the well-being of the working men, and this not to snatch 
a party victory, nor to secure the votes of those for whom they 
labour. Prominent among these is the priest Hitze, whose 
work on the question is so well known in Germany. Thanks 
to his initiative, Herr Brandts of Ménchen-Gladbach, one of 
the large manufacturers, has, like Monsieur Harmel in France, 
had the courage to re-model his factory on thoroughly Catholic 
and sound social principles, where the interests moral and 
material of his employed are made the first consideration. 
To this and similar works of Christian reform in Germany can 
be traced the wonderful development of faith among its Catholic 
population. The exile and imprisonment of the secular clergy, 
the banishment of religious men and women, would naturally 
have left the people exposed to corruption and to lowering of 
moral standard. We see in the large towns of Spain and Italy 
how faith has suffered from the minimizing of the means of 
religious instruction and of the sacraments. The same would 
have been the case in Germany but for the admirable organi- 
zations, the perfect union between all classes and grades, the 
excellent Press, and largely attended Congresses. May the 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland find their strength in 
like safeguards! 








The Early History of the True Cross. 


————- 


ON May the 3rd of each year the Church keeps with the rite of 
a double of the second class, the feast of the “Invention,” zz., 
the finding, of the Holy Cross. This festival dates from the 
eighth century, but there is another commemoration of the same 
relic on September 14th, under the title of the “Exaltation,” 
which is certainly still older. Strange to say it would seem to 
be this*latter feast, although it is now of lower rank, which 
marks more correctly the actual date of St. Helen’s discovery.! 
How the transference arose is not clearly known to us, but by 
some confusion the 14th of September is now set aside to 
honour the recovery of the Cross, by Heraclius, from Siroes, 
King of Persia, in 629, while the newer festival on May 3rd has 
been assigned to commemorate the Invention. 

The history which tradition has preserved to us of St. 
Helen’s miraculous discovery is not, it must be confessed, 
altogether free from difficulty. Setting aside the many little 
discrepancies of detail which present themselves in the earliest 
versions of the story, it has been asserted with some show of 
truth that the finding of the Cross and St. Helen’s connection 
with that event was unknown to any Christian writer until more 
than fifty years after her death. Consequently from the time of 
the Reformation downwards there has always been a school 
of Protestant historians who, despite the retention of both 
feasts in the Anglican Calendar, reject the whole episode as a 
fable. Of late years the attacks upon its authenticity have 
become keener than before, for some recent publications? have 
brought into prominence another and very similar tradition 


1 See the admirable article of Dom Suitbert Baumer, O.S.B., s.v. ‘‘ Kreuzerfin- 
dung,” in the new edition of the A7rchen/exikon. Hergenrother, Kirchengeschichte, 
i. p. 428, seems to consider that the September feast may date back to the apparition 
of the Cross to Constantine. Cf. Duchesne, Ovigines du Culte Chrétien, p. 263. 

2 E. Nestle, De Sancta Cruce, Ein Bettrag zur Christliche Legendengeschichte, 
Berlin, 1889. R.A. Lipsius, Die Edessenische Abgarsage, Brunswick, 1880. Tixeront, 
Les Orignes del’ Eglise d’Edesse, Paris, 1888. 
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professing even greater antiquity. In the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addai and other Edessene legends it is stated that Protonice 
(Prvtvniqi), the wife of Claudius Casar, less than ten years after 
our Lord’s Ascension, went to the Holy Land, compelled the 
Jews to reveal where the crosses were hidden, and distinguished 
that of our Saviour by a miracle wrought upon her own 
daughter, who was there suddenly restored to life. It is this 
legend, say the incredulous, which has suggested the story of 
St. Helen, for in any case it is quite inconceivable that both 
traditions should be true. If the Christians had once obtained 
possession of so precious a relic they would have taken good 
care that it should not be stolen from them and buried again 
with the two other crosses in its original position. 

It is not my intention in this present paper to investigate 
the legend of Protonice, or to take any side in the curious 
triangular duel which has been going on between the sceptical 
party, represented by R. A. Lipsius and others, the assailants of 
Edessene traditions in the persons of Tixeront and Duchesne, 
and the defenders of the authenticity of the same, headed by 
the much regretted Abbé Paulin Martin. A simpler and more 
useful task will be to lay before the reader some new evidence 
brought to light of recent years concerning the early history of 
the Cross, the general tendency of which is undoubtedly to 
support the old tradition adopted from Rufinus in the Lessons 
of the Roman Breviary. 

In order to appreciate the bearing of some of these facts it 
will be necessary to bear in mind that the one serious difficulty 
to the story of St. Helen’s discovery is to be found in the silence 
of Eusebius. No doubt the “silence of Eusebius”! as an 
argument has been much abused, and it has been treated by 
many writers @ fort ct a travers, as if it were as significant as 
the silence of Lord Burleigh, but in this particular case there 
seemed every reason why Eusebius should zot be silent. He 
was writing a Life of Constantine, dilating fondly upon his 
services to Christianity and the splendours of the church he had 
built at Jerusalem. He had made express mention of St. Helen’s 
visit to the Holy Land—a visit which, if we may trust later 
tradition, had for its chief motive the desire to find the relics of 
the Passion. He speaks of the churches she had founded at 
Mount Olivet and at Bethlehem. And yet the great central fact 
of her discovery of the Cross is completely ignored. Certainly 

1 Cf. Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, pp. 32, seq. 
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we must confess that the omission is a strange one, even while 
we fully recognize the treacherous character of such negative 
evidence and refuse to let it weigh in the scale against an almost 
unanimous tradition. 

Dom Suitbert Baumer, in the article already referred to, 
offers an explanation which lessens at any rate, it it does not 
remove the difficulty. Eusebius, it is well known, is gravely 
suspected of Arianism. With the principles he held it is not 
unnatural to suppose that the very special veneration paid to 
the holy Cross would be distasteful to him. In fact a later 
Byzantine historian, Nicephorus Gregoras, flatly calls him 
eixovouayos, iconoclast, and the Iconoclast party, at the Second 
Council of Nicea, sheltered themselves behind his authority and 
quoted long extracts from his epistle to Constantia in which he 
seems to condemn the use of representations of our Lord.! 
This we may suppose would naturally have thrown him into an 
attitude of opposition towards St. Helen, and although it was 
not possible for him to speak otherwise than respectfully of the 
mother of his patron, he may easily have preferred to ignore 
an incident in her life which was to him exceptionally unpala- 
table. There can be little reasonable doubt that Eusebius in 
several cases allowed his dogmatic prejudices to interfere with 
his perfect candour as a critic and historian, and we may 
probably point to an instance of suppressio veri arising from a 
similar motive in the silence he observes concerning the statue, 
formerly a representation of the Sun God, which Constantine 
set up anew at Byzantium in his own honour.? 

Now this theory of an intentional suppression receives con- 
siderable confirmation from the facts which have become known 
to us through the recently discovered Peregrinatio St@ Silvie, of 
which more anon. These facts, as De Rossi was the first to 
point out,> strongly encourage the belief that Eusebius was 
perfectly well acquainted with St. Helen’s discovery, although 
for reasons best known to himself he did not choose to give it 
prominence. The argument by which De Rossi supports his 
conclusion is somewhat too intricate to be set down here, but it 
is based upon a passage in Eusebius’ Oration in Praise of Con- 

1 See Lightfoot, in Dictionary of Christian Biography, s.v. Eusebius. He thinks 
the evidence for the genuineness of this letter overwhelming. 

2 Socrates (i. 17), whose language implies that he had taken some trouble to 
verify the tradition, tells us that under the porphyry column of this statue a portion 


of the wood of the Cross had been placed by Constantine’s orders. 
3 At a meeting of the Accademia di Archeologia Cristiana, May 18th, 1890. 
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stantine, where we find indications that he recognized three 
distinct shrines within the precincts of the splendid edifice 
erected by that Emperor at Jerusalem. Now from Silvia we 
receive very clear information about these three separate places 
of pilgrimage. There were the Martyrium, or Church of 
Calvary, where our Lord suffered, the Amastaszs, or Church of 
the Sepulchre, where our Lord rose again, and the Ad Crucem, 
the chapel or chamber wherein was preserved the wood of the 
Holy Cross. When Eusebius therefore tells us that Constantine 
at Jerusalem “adorned a shrine sacred to the salutary Cross” 
(vedv Te dytov TO cwoTnpiw onuelw KaTeKdcper), it is eminently 
probable, argues De Rossi, that this is no vague generality, but 
a particular reference to the chapel Ad Crucem, the existence of 
which we learn from St. Silvia. 

I may add, although the fact can hardly be spoken of as a 
new discovery, that there are several other ambiguous allusions 
in Eusebius, which, while they are too vague perhaps to consti- 
tute a conclusive argument by themselves, would most naturally 
be referred to the finding of the Cross and the events which 
attended it. Thus when Eusebius says that Constantine by the 
erection of the churches at Bethlehem and the Mount of Olives 
“eternized the memory of his mother, who had been the instru- 
ment of conferring so valuable a benefit on mankind,”? it seems 
rather a strained interpretation to suppose with modern editors 
that the valuable benefit here spoken of was the bringing into 
the world of Constantine himself. Still more striking is a 
passage from the Commentary on the Psalms first published by 
Montfaucon in the last century. If any one, says Eusebius, 
“will pay heed to the marvels which have been wrought in our 
day at the tomb and the Martyrium of our Saviour, he will see 
clearly how what was prophesied has been fulfilled.”* We may 
readily grant to the other side that the word marvels (@avydova) 


1 Martyrium from meaning ‘testimony, confession of faith, readily came to denote 
martyrdom, and thence was used of any place containing the relics of martyrs or 
dedicated to their honour. In the early Christian writers it is often simply the equi- 
valent of Church. It seems curious to find the word used of the place where our 
Lord laid down his life. But cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6, ‘‘the man Christ who gave Himself a 
redemption for all, a ¢estimony (uaprtpiov) in due times.” The transference of 
meaning from an act to a place has occurred in exactly the same way in the 
chapel called ‘‘ the Martyrdom” in Canterbury Cathedral. 

2 Life of Constantine, iii. 41. I adopt this translation, not certainly for its 
elegance, but as that given in the recent important edition of Wace and Schaff, who 
themselves reject the story of the ‘‘ Invention.” 

3 Comment. in Psalm Ixxxvii. 11, Migne, ?.G. vol. xxiii. p. 1,061. 
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by itself proves nothing, for it might equally well refer to the 
architectural splendours of Constantine’s new Basilica, but if 
any one will examine carefully the context of the passage he 
will find that the prophecy here spoken of is the assertion of 
the power of God over life and death. MNumguid mortuis 
facies mirabilia: aut medict suscitabunt et confitebuntur tibi? 
are the words on which he is commenting. And Eusebius 
distinctly implies that this power was shown not only in the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, but in many other cases, such as 
the marvels at the tomb of the Saviour. It is difficult not to 
see an allusion to the miracle by which the true Cross was 
known from the others, the restoration of health to the sick or 
life to the dead mentioned by nearly all the writers who record 
the discovery. 

Supposing, however, that Eusebius may be left out of 
account, the first witness who speaks definitely of the existence 
of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem is the Bishop, St. Cyril. His 
catechetical lectures, which were delivered, as he tells us, 
upon the very spot where our Lord was crucified, are gene- 
rally assigned to A.D. 346, less than twenty years after the 
discovery of St. Helen. In these there are three separate allu- 
sions to the wood of the Cross, which he says “has been distri- 
buted fragment by fragment («ata wixpov) from this spot, and 
has already nearly filled the world.”! Furthermore, in the letter 
to Constantius, the authenticity of which has been contested 
but is well defended by Touttée, he expressly declares that “the 
saving wood of the Cross was found at Jerusalem in the time of 
Constantine.”* These references have been long before the 
world, but we have now to add to them some important 
evidence from another quarter. The Peregrinatio St@ Silvie, 
discovered and published a few years since from a manuscript 
of Arezzo by Signor Gamurrini, is a record of early travel of 
almost unique interest. It is a journal of the pilgrimage to the 
holy places of a certain noble lady of Aquitaine made during 
the reign of Theodosius, probably about the year 380.2 The 
manuscript is not quite perfect, but the portion preserved to us 
includes what is of most value, her description of Jerusalem, 
and a minute account of the services of Holy Week. The 


1 Cat. xiii. 4, and x. 19. *-Ch,.2. 

3 See the second edition printed in Studie Documenti di Storia e Diritto, Roma, 
1888. Signor Gamurrini in his first edition, 1887, had named the year 385, but now 
inclines for an earlier date. 
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narrative is full and on the whole clear. The simple piety and 
the truthfulness of the writer betray themselves at every line, 
and the somewhat uncouth Latin only helps us to carry our 
thoughts back more easily over the intervening fifteen hundred 
years to a time when the Roman dominion in Britain had 
hardly yet begun to wane, and when St. Cyril, who had 
been a lad, perhaps an eye-witness, at the date of the dis- 
covery of the Cross, was still presiding over the see of 
Jerusalem. We have already alluded to the important infor- 
mation given by Silvia as to the distinction between the 
Martyrium of Calvary and the Church of the Resurrection, 
settling once and for ever a controversy of very ancient 
date. On the question of the Holy Cross she is less explicit, 
but we gather at the same time from her narrative several 
important details. The day of the consecration (Zxcania) 
of both the churches just mentioned, was, we are told, the 
anniversary of that of the discovery of the Cross; which was 
done, she says, with the design that the solemnity of that day 
might be the greater. As to the event itself, she does not 
explicitly tell us that St. Helen found the Cross, we learn that 
first from St. Ambrose a few years later, but she does neverthe- 
less bring St. Helen’s name into connection with the churches 
in a very suggestive way, even where she had no occasion to 
mention her. “Now what,” she asks, “can I say of the adorn- 
ment of the building which Constantine under his mother’s 
auspices (sub presentia matris sua) embellished with gold and 
mosaics and precious marbles?” It is clear then that the pre- 
sumption is in favour of St. Silvia’s knowledge of the story of the 
discovery, in spite of her silence on the point. 

With regard, however, to the honour paid to the relic of the 
Cross on Good Friday, St. Silvia’s account is very full, and I 
think I need make no apology for quoting it at length. She 
had already described in detail the solemnities of the Thursday 
evening. There had been Mass just before sunset, which on 
that day alone of all the year was said ad crucem, beside the 
Cross, and there all the faithful had communicated. Then after 
a hasty meal they had streamed across the valley, and all that 
night they had watched on the Mount of Olives, moving from 
one hallowed spot to another, following every stage of the 
Passion with prayers and lessons from the Scriptures, reading 
aloud the very words which the Saviour had spoken there on 


1 7b, 2nd Edit. p. 172. 2 Jb. p. 148. 
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that April evening three centuries and a half before. Then 
when it was past midnight they turned to go down. All of 
them, says St.Silvia, accompanied the Bishop, even to the 
youngest child. “So great was the crowd, and so steep the 
road, and so weary were they with their watchings and all the 
fasts of Lent, that the descent was made slowly and slowly” 
(lente et lente), though two hundred torches were burning beside 
the way to light their passage. Then in the grey of the morning, 
“at the hour when one man begins as it were to be able to 
recognize another,” they reach once more the gate of the city. 
Thence they move along the streets in solemn procession “all 
the inhabitants, great and small, rich and poor, for on that day, 
no man gives over his watching until morning.” Their goal is 
the chapel ad crucem, and there they read in the Gospels the 
trial and condemnation of Jesus. It is already daybreak when 
they have finished, but still the Bishop detains them for awhile, 


Exhorting them that since they have laboured all the night and 
have yet to labour through the coming day they lose not heart, but 
hope in the Lord, who will make them the greater return for their 
labour; and so encouraging them as best he can, he charges them, 
saying: “Go ye now in the meantime to your houses and rest awhile, 
but at the second hour of the morning (eight o’clock) see that ye are 
all ready here, that from then until noon ye may be able to behold the 
holy wood of the Cross, as we know, each one of us, that it will profit 
us for our salvation ; for at noon it behoves us all to meet again in this 
spot before the Cross, that until nightfall we may devote ourselves to 
reading and to prayer. 


And so, after a brief rest of a couple of hours, during which, 
short as it is, the more fervent find time to visit the church on 
Mount Sion to pray by the column at which our Lord was 
scourged, they once more gather round the chapel of the Cross 
for the ceremony of the adoration which St. Silvia thus describes : 


The Bishop’s chair, that which is now in use, is placed on Golgotha 
post Crucem. The Bishop! seats himself in his chair, round the table 
in a circle stand the deacons, and then they bring forth the case of 
silver gilded in which lies the holy wood of the Cross. It is opened, 
the contents taken out, and both the wood of the Cross and the title? 


1 This, it would seem, if Signor Gamurrini’s views are correct, must have been 
the same St. Cyril from whose Catechetical Instructions we quoted above. 

2 The ¢7t/e was still preserved in Jerusalem when Antoninus Martyr visited the 
Holy Places about the year 570. ‘‘I saw,” he tells us, ‘‘and took into my hand and 
kissed the title which was placed over the head of Jesus, and on which was written, 
Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judzorum.” More than one of the writers who describe the 
discovery of the Cross make express mention of the finding of the title. 
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are laid upon the table. When therefore it has been placed upon the 
table, the Bishop still seated lays his hands upon the upper surface 
of the wood, while the deacons who stand around keep watch. Now 
this strict guard is kept by reason it is the custom that all the people, 
faithful and catechumens, should come up one by one, bow before the 
table, kiss the sacred wood, and pass on. And since it is said that 
at some time or other a man fixed his teeth in it, and would have stolen 
some of the holy wood, therefore a watch is kept by the deacons who 
stand around that no one who comes up should dare to do the like 
again. In this way, therefore, the whole people pass through, one by 
one, all of them bowing down, touching the Cross and the title, first 
with their forehead, and then with their eyes, and so after kissing 
the Cross they pass on, but no one puts out his hand to touch it... . 
And thus until noon the whole populace move through, entering by 
one door and departing by another. 


St. Silvia then goes on to describe the religious ceremonies 
of the Friday evening and the following days, but the rest of 
her story hardly concerns us here. 

The next piece of evidence is equally interesting, but of a 
quite different character. During the last few years various 
scientific societies of France have devoted no little attention 
to the antiquities of the northern coast of Africa, especially 
in those regions where French influence is paramount. The 
researches which have been undertaken have been rewarded 
with a very considerable amount of success, and amongst the 
rest M. Audollent, acting in behalf of the Ecole Francaise de 
Rome, has gathered a rich harvest which after being partially 
communicated through the Abbé Duchesne to the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in a séance of December 6, 1889, 
has quite recently been published in a complete form by the 
explorer himself. The most interesting of these discoveries 
was made about twenty miles from Setif, at Tixter in Algeria, 
where a dated Christian inscription was found which seems 
formerly to have belonged to a church. The letters are roughly 
cut upon a stone slab about four feet broad and four feet high, 
the lower half square, the upper half rounded off so as to form 
a semicircle. In the centre a circle has been chiselled inclosing 
the Christian monogram f and the words Memoria Sancta. 
The whole inscription as far as it can be deciphered reads 
thus : 


1 Mélanges d’Archéologie et a’ Histoire, vol. x. Mission Epigraphique en Algérie. 
Par M. Aug. Audollent, pp. 397—588. 
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MEMORIA SA(N)CTA—VICTORINVS, MIGGIN, 
SEPTIMV(M) IDVS SEPT(E)M(B)R(ES), BDV ET DABV- 
LAIL, DE LIGNV CRVCIS, DE TER(RA) PROMIS(SI)ONIS 
VB(I) NATVS EST C(H)RISTVS, APOSTOLI PETRI ET 
PAVLI, NOMINA M(A)RT(Y)RVM, DATIANI, DONATIANI, 
C(Y)PRIANI, NEMES(I)ANI, (C)ITINI ET VICTO(RI)AS. 
AN(N)O PROV. (TR)ECENTIVI(G)ES(IMO). 

POSVIT BENENATVS ET PEQVARLA|! 


The form of the monogram recalls that of the /abarum of 
Constantine and would alone afford a reliable indication of the 
date, but fortunately we are not left to vague inference. “The 
year of the province 320,” which is recorded upon the stone, is 
calculated according to the Mauritanian era which began in 
A.D. 39, and thus we Icarn that this inscription was engraved in 
the year of our Lord 359, in the reign of the Emperor Julian. 

Thére is more than one point of interest presented by this 
valuable monument of early Christianity in Africa, but the 
portion which especially concerns us here is the reference to the 
Holy Cross. M. Audollent in the paper already referred to, 
has discussed very fully and with the assistance of such leading 
epigraphists as De Rossi and the Abbé Duchesne the whole 
significance of the inscription. The words Memoria Sancta, as 
he shows and as appears from their position upon a sort of 
shield of pretence, must be intended as a heading and intro- 
duction to the rest. Now Memoria in Christian epigraphy is 
a word of many meanings. Originally, and perhaps most 


1 fa Holy Memorial—Victorinus, Miggin, the seventh of the ides of September 
(the words which follow have not yet been explained)—of the Wood of the Cross, 
of the Land of Promise where Christ was born, the Apostles Peter and Paul ; the 
names of the martyrs Datian, Donatian, Cyprian, Nemesianus, Citinus and Victoria. 
In the year of the Province 320. 

Benenatus and Pequarla set this up. 


De Waal, in the Rémische Quartalchrift, conjectures that the unintelligible 
ET DABVLAIL may preserve a corruption of DE TABVLA. The V in LINGV is a 
common perversion of the final o of the ablative. An illustration may be found 
in a word of the following singularly interesting inscription recently discovered near 
Velletri. It is from the plate of a collar intended to be fastened round the neck 
of a slave. 

ASELLVS SERVVS PRAIECTI OFFICIALIS PRAEFECTI ANNONIS 3 FORAS MVRV EXIVI; 
TENE ME, QVIA FVGI, REDVC ME AD FLOR(AM) AD TOSORES. 

‘*Asellus slave of Prajectus officer of the Commissary General. I have gone 
beyond the enclosure, hold me fast, because I have run away. Take me back to 
the (temple of) Flora to the torturers.” Tosores unusually stands for tonsores, #.¢., 
barbers, but it would seem here to be used for torsores or tortores. (Comptes Rendus 
de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et B. L., 1891, p. 2.) 
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commonly, it is used in the sense of efztaph—the words cut 
upon a tomb to recall the. memory of the dead. Thence bya 
natural transition it came to denote the tomb itself. Still 
following the same line of development, it acquired the significa- 
tion of remains (in the case of martyrs, relics), which also recall 
the dead, and in this sense we find it used in inscriptions to 
such and such a saint cujus memoria hic posite sunt Finally 
it has extended to the whole church or chapel containing these 
relics, a use not unknown in the writings of St. Augustine, who 
pours out for instance the torrent of his indignation upon those 
gut in memorits martyrum se inebriant2 The two first meanings 
being clearly excluded by the nature of the inscription, we are left 
to choose between the two last named. Very probably memoria 
here represents the transition stage between the memorials 
which hallowed the shrine and the building which was hallowed 
by their presence. In either case the meaning is plain; we 
have here to do with a list of relics, probably those employed 
for the consecration of the church, and amongst these relics is 
included de ligno crucis,a fragment of the wood of the Cross. 
The date it should be remembered is 359. Twelve years before 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem had said, as we might think with a good 
deal of rhetorical hyperbole, that the wood of the Cross had 
filled the whole earth ; and here in an out-of-the-way corner of 
Mauritania, in a spot surrounded on all sides by the desert, we 
have irrefragable evidence of the presence of the same true 
Cross which was the object of the devotion of thousands in the 
holy city. 

It is important, perhaps, to add that this inscription does 
not stand alone. There had already been found near Cape 
Matifou, east of Algiers, a slab bearing these words : 


£ SANCTO LIGNO CRVCIS CHRISTI SALVATORIS 
ADLATO ADQ.HIC SITO FLAVIVS NAVEL &c. .. BASILICAM 
VOTO PROMISSAM ADQ. OBLATAM CVM CONIVGE NON- 
NICA AC SVIS OMNIBVS DEDICAVIT.® 


There is good reason to think that this second monument 
belongs to an epoch very little if at all later than that of which 


1C. 1. L. viii. 8,731. Cf. Kiinstle, Theologische Quartalschrift, 1885, p. 417. 

® Contra Faust. Man., Migne, P.Z, xlii. p. 385. 

*C. J. L. viii. 9,255. f The holy wood of the Cross of Christ the Saviout 
having been brought and deposited here, Flavius Navel with his wife Nonnica and 
all his family has dedicated this Basilica which he had promised and offered by vow. 


- VOL, LXXV. H 
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we are speaking, but we cannot speak with full confidence, for 
in this case unfortunately the inscription is undated. 

We can hardly pass on without a brief reference to some of 
the other interesting items mentioned in the Tixter inscription. 
As in the case of the relic of the Holy Cross, the mention of the 
soil of the “land of promise where Christ was born,” is not 
without a parallel among the early records of the Church of 
Africa. 

In the chapter of St. Augustine’s Czty of God} wherein he 
combats with many examples from his own time, the assertion 
that miracles had ceased, he speaks of a certain Hesperius 
whose country house had been haunted by evil spirits, but who 
by the exorcisms of a holy priest of Hippo had succeeded in 
putting them to flight. 

“Now this man,” says St. Augustine, “had received from a 
friend ‘a little of the earth from Jerusalem, where Christ was 
buried and rose again, and he had hung it up in his chamber 
that he himself might be preserved from harm. But when the 
spirits were expelled he knew not what to do with this earth, 
being unwilling for the reverence he bore it to keep it any 
jonger in his lodging. So I and my fellow-Bishop Maximus of 
Sinita being at a neighbouring town, he prayed us to come to 
his house. We complied, and he told us all the matter, request- 
ing that this earth might be buried somewhere and made a 
place for prayer so that the Christians might meet in it to 
celebrate the Divine Mysteries. We made no objection, and 
it was done accordingly. Now there was a country youth who 
was suffering from the palsy, who hearing of this desired his 
parents to bring him thither. And when they had done so and 
brought him to the place he asked, he was straightway healed.” 

Another conspicuous example of the same devotion in more 
modern times is furnished by the Campo Santo of Pisa, filled at 
the cost of its citizens with the soil of Calvary, that it might 
serve as a worthy resting-place for the noblest of their dead. 

As for the relics of St. Peter and St. Paul, they are mentioned 
much more frequently in the inscriptions of Christian Africa 
than either of the foregoing. The town of Castellum Tingitanum 
(the modern Orléansville) alone supplies us with at least three 
examples. Probably, however, the relics spoken of were in no 
case any portion of the bodies of the saints, but as St. Gregory 
amplies was the custom in his day (A.D. 594), pieces of silk or 
1 Bk. xxii. c. 8. 
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eloth which has been taken to their tomb in Rome and laid 
within the shrine. “These cloths,” he says, “are taken away 
and inclosed with. all due reverence in the church to be dedicated. 
And the miracles wrought in these spots are not less wonderful 
than if the bodies of the saints themselves had been carried 
there.”! 

With regard to the remaining names, nearly all of which are 
well known to us from other inscriptions and from the Martyro- 
logiums as martyrs of the African Church, nothing need here be 
said. The two first names, Victorinus and Miggin, as well as the 
hardly decipherable words which follow, would seem from the 
shape of the letters and other indications, to have been added 
when the rest of the inscription had been already engraved. 
No doubt they were inserted here because the lower portion of 
the stone left no room available for the purpose. If this be so, 
the relic “of the wood of the Cross” will be seen to take the 
first place on the list as the stone was originally engraved, and 
the other relics follow in their natural order of dignity. 

One other discovery, though only remotely kindred to the 
subject we have been discussing, may be just glanced at here. 
It was believed until recently that St. Hilary of Poitiers was 
the only early authority for the opinion that our Lord’s Body 
was attached to the Cross by bands (vincu/a) as well as nails.” 
In the recently published fragments of the heretic Priscillian 
which have been edited by G. Schepss for the Vienna Edition 
of the Corpus Scriptorum Latinorum, we find the Apostle 
Thomas (by error the name Judas is written for Thomas) 
described as “he who saw and touched the deep imprint of the 
bands and the glories of the Sacred Cross (vinculorum pressa 
vestigia et divine crucis laudes)® It is curious that both the 
writers who seem to have held this opinion should have lived in 
or been familiar with the south-west portion of Gaul. Perhaps 
it will not be fanciful to connect this fact with the remarkable 
bas-relief discovered in 1878 by Father de la Croix in the 
underground Martyrium of Poitiers. Two figures are there 
represented as attached to crosses. In both cases the arms are 
seen to be tied behind the back, and bound apparently by cords 


1 St. Greg. Epist. c. iv. Ep. 30. 


2 De Trinttate, x. 13. (Migne, PZ. x. p. 352.) ‘* Penduli in cruce corporis peenz 
et colligantium funium violenta vincula.” 
® Tract III. p. 44, 1. 12. For the genuineness of this and other fragments, see 


Wolffins Archiv. f. Lexikogr. 11. (1886), pp. 309, seq. 
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to the upright of the cross. Upon the feet however there are 
no signs of cords, but in one case at least we can distinctly 
mark the heads of the nails which had been driven through 
them. It is supposed by the learned antiquarian who has 
described this interesting monument,” that the sculptures bear 
reference to a band of seventy-two martyrs who suffered at 
Poitiers, apparently in the persecution of Maximian in 286. If 
this is so it would seem that both St. Hilary and Priscillian 
imagined for the case of our Lord a method of crucifixion, the 
tradition of which was still fresh in the country in which they 
themselves lived. At the same time in the case of both writers 
it is perfectly clear that while they supposed our Saviour to 
have been bound to the Cross, they knew that He was fastened 
to it both in hand and foot by nails as well.’ 

In conclusion I would venture to remind the reader that the 
facts dealt with in this paper all belong to a period within 
seventy years of the finding of the Cross by St. Helen, usually 
assigned to A.D. 326. With the beginning of the next century 
there is abundant evidence on every side both for the veneration 
paid to the wood of the Cross and for the tradition attributing 
its discovery to the mother of Constantine. But these passages 
have been long before the world and are accessible to all in the 
volume of M. Rohault de Fleury, and other more common 
authorities. 


1 C. de la Croix, S.J., Hypogée Martyrium de Poitiers, pp. 39, 40, and Plate viii. 

2 Jbid. p. 115. 

3 See ¢.g. St. Hilary, De Trin. x. 21, ‘‘ Producens hac ergo aurem manus clavum 
dolet?” (Migne, P.Z. x. p. 368); Priscillian, Tract. I. p. 22, 1. 4. 
















































Mere Gilette. 


A STORY OF A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was summer in the old Norman village where Mére Gilette 
lived with her son Jean. Jean was nineteen years of age, and 
he was all that was left to her now; but if he was spared, she 
would say sometimes, then she would be content. She forgot, 
I think, that there are things worse than death. 

Jean was the youngest of six. He was the only one who 
had lived to grow up. Little Claude-Marie had been the one 
who came nearest to doing so, having died on his tenth birth- 
day, but then no one in the village had ever expected Claude 
to grow up. “When they are like that, the good God takes 
them home early,” the old woman had been wont to say, after 
watching the boy in his scarlet and lace robes, serving the Mass 
of Monsieur le Curé, while the sunlight fell through the stained 
windows on the fair young head, as the lad knelt with clasped 
hands, gazing up to where the white Christ hung above the 
altar. Claude-Marie had served the Mass on the day he died, 
and then he had gone out in the fields to labour, for it was the 
time of harvest. And about the hour of noon, just when the 
Angelus was pealing from the old grey tower, the boy had 
fallen prone upon the ground, and in a few hours he was gone. 
A doctor came and spoke of sunstroke, but Mére Gilette did _ 
not care for science. The Lord of the harvest had seen her 
Claude-Marie was ripe for Heaven—that was all. They robed 
the fair white body of the boy in his acolyte’s dress, and bore 
him away up the village street to the quiet graveyard where 
his father and brothers slept, and the Mére Gilette walked 
behind, and little Jean with her. 

It was nine years and more since that bright day in the 
harvest-time, when the sorrowful procession had gone in at the 
gate of God’s-acre, and little Jean was little no longer, but had 
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grown tall and strong, and, what was more, was said to be 
engaged to Babette Rison, the only daughter of a rich neigh- 
bouring farmer. Jean was apprenticed to the village blacksmith, 
and laboured away lustily all the long day through, and in the 
evening was content to sit on the bridge, beneath which the 
swift river ran, and smoke his pipe with Gaspard and Francois, 
and the other young fellows whom he had known all his life. 
And then, when the stars were out, and lights were gleaming 
from under the eaves of many a little cottage, they went into 
the café and drank long draughts of simple Norman cider, and 
then went quietly home to bed long before the clock in the 
church steeple had chimed eleven. 

And then there were Sundays, when, very early, long before 
Jean was awake, Mére Gilette would creep down the tiny 
staircase and out and away to where the doors of God’s house 
stoodwide open. And there she would kneel at the sanctuary- 
rails, close to the spot where her Claude-Marie used to kneel 
in the long-gone days, and with a faithful few would receive 
Him whom Monsieur le Curé brought them in the golden 
ciborium. And by and by, when the sun was high in the 
heavens, she would come back again for Grande Messe, leaning 
on her Jean’s strong arm, and under the grey arches of the 
dark old Norman church she would thank 4 dom Dzeu for all 
His mercies, and tell herself that if her son were but spared, 
then would she never be sad or downcast any more. She 
forgot, I say, that there are things worse than death. It seemed 
to her that that was the great evil which threatened all her 
treasures. Five of her children, and the husband of her choice, 
lay beneath the tangled grass and the yellow zsmortelle wreaths 
in the churchyard, where in the still summer evenings she went 
to pray. She did not know that there were mothers who envied 
her her dead children, though there are many like that. Such 
a one I knew once. “Look you,” she would say sometimes, 
“that poor soul weeps for her first-born, and I—I envy her!” 

Yes, those were happy days which the Mére Gilette spent 
while her son laboured in the blacksmith’s-shop, or sat on the 
bridge smoking his pipe. Oftentimes she did not see him 
between sunrise and the hour when he returned home to stretch 
himself on the pallet in his quaint little chamber under the 
eaves, but she did not mind. He was close at hand. If she 
took the trouble to walk down the steep street and cross the 
bridge, beneath which the silent river flowed, there, in the black- 
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smith’s-shop, under the shadow of the buttresses of the grey 
sanctuary, she would find him. She knew he was happy and 
doing his work. She herself was always busy. 

The Mére Gilette rose very early. Sometimes in summer, 
two hours before the Azge/us sounded, she would creep down 
the tiny staircase into the common sitting-room, with its broad 
hearth, and its great oak presses filled with the rich white linen 
which had been part of her bridal dower. And there she would 
set to work, cleaning and scrubbing and polishing till there was 
not a speck of dust or rust to be seen anywhere, and one might 
have eaten one’s very dinner off the floor. And then she would 
set the window and door wide open, and let in the beautiful 
fresh summer air, while on the stone hearth the embers smoul- 
dered, and the coffee-pot simmered, and the sunlight danced on 
the sacred pictures which ornamented the whitewashed walls. 
And danced, too, on thé little Calvary which her piety had 
erected in a corner of the room, and which, in the long-gone 
days, in the Mors de Marve, little Claude had loved to decorate 
with wild flowers. He had fairer flowers to gladden his eyes 
with now, she would think often as she rested for a few minutes 
from her daily toil. 

And then Jean would come clattering downstairs and away 
to his work, and the Mére Gilette would take up her rosary and 
start off to church—to church, where another boy, clad in the 
familiar scarlet and lace, lighted the candles and served the 
Mass of Monsieur le Curé now! Meére Gilette did not think 
the lad moved about the sanctuary with the quiet reverence of 
her other son ; but she strove to put that idea from her, thinking 
it lacked charity. And after the Mass was over, Mére Gilette 
would go home once more, and continue the scrubbing and 
polishing till it was time to cook the eggs, or the beans, or 
whatever it was which made up the simple mid-day meal. But 
in the afternoon the widow did no work—at least, no hard work. 
In winter-time she would sit by the fire on the hearth, and in 
summer on her doorstep, while her brown hands plied the 
bright knitting-needles, and now and then she paused to tell 
a chaplet of her rosary or to exchange a greeting with a 
neighbour. 

But once or twice a week there was no knitting, and any 
stranger coming to see Mére Gilette might knock and knock, 
for the little cottage was tightly barred up, and every one who 
heard the sound knew that the owner had gone down the 
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village street, through the quiet lane, past the mill with its 
drowsy, sleep-compelling sound of machinery at work, past the 
crumbling walls half covered with ivy and moss, and in through 
_the iron gates, up the avenue of limes to the old chédteau. 
Madame la Duchesse de Mérillac lived at the chéteau, and long 
ago, before her own marriage, Mére Gilette had lived with her 
as one of her maids. Then the great house had been bright 
and cheerful, while gay bevies of ladies strolled in the gardens, 
.and parties of blue-coated sportsmen rode down the avenues on 
their way to hunt in the forest. But now all was still and 
silent, and half the windows of the old place were kept closed, 
and the courteous host slept with his fathers beneath the 
shadow of the Cross, and Madame la Duchesse? — Madame 
la Duchesse de Mérillac, in her long, black robes, paced slowly 
up and down the deserted, grass-grown walks. The chédteau 
‘had always been rather sombre since the death of the last 
Duke, but it was only about three years since the great, intense 
stillness settled on it which reigns there always now. That 
was the day on which Mdlle. Laure, the Duchesse’s only and 
beautiful daughter, died of consumption, and within a few 
weeks of her twenty-second birthday. Up and down, up and 
down the deserted gravel walks, for two long hours every 
afternoon, winter and summer alike, the black-robed figure 
moved. It was very lonely, very sad, but—but it was better 
than sitting still. Yes, I think so, too, with Madame la 
Duchesse. 

It was when she returned from these solitary walks that 
the owner of the chdteau would be told that the Mére Gilette 
desired to speak with her. And then, in the small circular 
sitting-room which opened out of the great drawing-room— 
the last was never used now—the lady would find her old 
servant, and the pair would chat away together for an hour 
and more—chat of the days when Mdlle. Laure had lived, and 
how the deserted corridors of the chdteau used to echo once 
with the sound of the child’s gay laugh, as she and her cousins 
chased each other from room to room. And sometimes—in 
summer, seated under the tall trees of the quaint, stately garden, 
or, in winter, by the wood-fire in the turret chamber—they 
would speak of later times, of weary, sleepless nights, and 
grievous thirst and coughing, and of how uncomplainingly she 
bore it all; and as she spoke, the eyes of Madame la Duchesse 
would wander round the room till they fell upon the picture in 
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the large morocco frame, and she saw again the wavy brown 
hair and sweet grey eyes of her dear dead daughter. 

But they did not speak all the time of Mdlle. Laure, for 
though the heart of the Duchesse was well-nigh broken, though 
all the gladness of her life seemed gone from her to return no 
more, still she was not selfish. “Come,” she would say often to 
her old servant, “come, mon amie, thou hast given time enough 
to my grief; tell me now of thy little Claude-Marie, and of the 
days when there were many of you in the cottage down 
yonder.” 

At first it had been an effort, a grievous, weary effort, to 
say it, and she had felt then almost callous to the sufferings of 
others, but it was different after awhile. Monsieur le Curé had 
said always it would be so. Madame la Duchesse liked to hear 
of little Claude-Marie very much indeed at last. 

“Thou art happy in having thy son at home, so near to 
thee,” Madame said, one June evening when Mére Gilette had 
been paying rather a longer visit than usual, and the warning 
bell for Madame’s solitary dinner was even then sounding from 
one of the turrets of the chdéteau. “Thou art happy, I say.” 

“Yes, I am thankful,” the peasant woman answered ; “ but, 
Madame will forgive—but the good God, He knows what is 
best for each one of us. It is for a wise reason that Madame 
is alone. All He does is for the best.” 

“Yes, I doubt it not,” looking away to where the dying 
sunlight streamed through the green trees on the right of the 
chdéteau. “Once when they used to say that, it seemed zmposszble 
—that was when my darling was leaving me, three years ago 
now! I remember it was Monsignor himself, who came from 
Beauvais to say it to me, and I thought it could not be true, 
but I know now that he was right. It was very early in the 
morning—just about the sunrise—the day after she had received 
the last sacraments, and we thought the end nearer than it was, 
and he said almost what you said then, and I cried out, ‘Oh, no, 
no; it cannot be for the best—it cannot. And he just raised 
his hand and blessed me, and said, ‘ Poor soul, poor soul; by 
and by—by and by. God’s grace must have time to work, 
like everything else.’ I have learned to say it now, at least ”— 
smiling faintly —* I hope so.” 

Then Madame la Duchesse turned and went back into the 
room where the dead girl’s picture stood—back into the quiet, 
eeserted chdéteau, and the Mére Gilette went onward down the 
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green avenue. She was thinking—thinking how happy she was 
not to have been left quite alone in the world, but to have her 
son always near her—to be able to feel and know that he was 
alive, and safe and well. Poor Madame la Duchesse! Then 
the Mére Gilette closed the great iron gate behind her, and 
went slowly along the familiar lane to the village. If she had. 
known then that before many days had come and gone she 
would almost envy the lady of the chéteau in her solitude— 
if she had known, I say! 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE clock in the church steeple was striking seven as the 
Mére Gilette reached the familiar stone bridge. She looked 
round, half expecting to see her Jean smoking his pipe, but 
he was nowhere about. In the distance, on the other side of 
the stream, she could see that the doors of the blacksmith’s 
forge were tight shut. Evidently the work of the day was over. 
She stood still, looking down at the swift flowing river, enjoying 
the cool sound of the water against the stonework of the 
arches. Presently footsteps made her look up. It was 
Monsieur le Curé himself, coming slowly along with a 
thoughtful expression on his calm face. He was not hand- 
some—Monsieur le Curé—having a sallow countenance and 
raven black hair, but his eyes had a far away look in them 
which told of something better than mere beauty of face, and 
his smile was sweetness itself. He took off his hat to the 
peasant woman. Mére Gilette and the good priest were firm 
friends. 

“It is a beautiful evening,” he said. “I am going down 
towards the Green. Have you heard there is a meeting 
there? Some Messieurs have come from Paris to tell us many 
wonderful things. I suppose”—looking round at the deserted 
little Place near at hand—“I suppose that is where all the 
world has betaken itself. Are you looking for your Jean, my 
good friend? Ah, no doubt he has gone too, to hear the 
eloquence of those strangers. The young love always what 
is fresh.” 

He was only forty himself, but then youth seemed to him 
such a long way off now. To hear always of sin—of those 
who had forgotten God, perhaps that was what had done it. 
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To him it seemed so. He could not bear to have his Christ 
neglected thus—it cut him to the heart. He wanted his flock, 
all of them, young and old, weak and strong, to love Him 
even as he himself loved. As he walked along the quiet lanes 
around that Norman village his lips moved in prayer that it 
might be so before he died. He was always thinking of it. 

“The young love always what is new,” he said again with 
his sad smile. 

“Monsieur le Curé speaks truly,” the widow answered. 
“It were better perhaps if it were otherwise.” 

“Ah!” Monsieur le Curé did not commit himself, but in his 
heart he thought that the woman was right. Then he bowed 
again and prepared to pass on. 

“If Monsieur le Curé should see my Jean, would Monsieur 
be kind enough to say I am gone home? He knows that 
I went to the chdteau at five, and I said as I passed the forge 
that I might be a little late—if Monsieur would be so good.” 

“JT will tell Jean,” the black-robed figure said, and went 
onward down the lane which led on to the Green. 

It was very still that summer evening, scarcely a sound 
broke the stillness, save when now and then there came the 
clack of wooden sabots in the distant street, or else in the 
distance the far-off thunder rolled. A storm was passing along 
the line of hills at the back of the chéteau, it had been 
threatening for the last two hours. Very likely it would break 
over the village later in the evening. It had seemed all day 
as if something was going to happen. Then the priest came 
out on to the Green. There was a crowd a little way off 
listening to some speaker. He would go and listen too, he 
thought. Then he came to the edge of the throng, and there 
was an outburst of cheering. 

“What is it for?” he asked an old man, near. 

“For the Révolution sociale which is coming,’ was the 
answer. He was a stranger to the Curé. 

“The Révolution sociale ! What is that?” he asked. 

“The time when all priests, aristocrats, and tyrants shall 
meet with their deserts,” was the insolent answer. 

“ And their deserts—what are they ?” 

The Curé was not clever. His mind moved slowly unless— 
unless it was about 7at, which is over everything. 

“Death,” returned the other fiercely, thrusting his face 
close to that of the priest. He was a big ugly man, and he 
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smelt of brandy, and altogether he was not pleasant. The 
Curé drew back just a little. The man thought he was afraid, 
and drew nearer. The priest, as I have said, was not clever, 
but he understood quickly enough then, and smiled. 

“Death!” he exclaimed, “that is not much. Perhaps if 
you had seen him as often as I have, you would not think 
to frighten us from our work with threats like that.” 

The man addressed looked surprised. It was the thing of 
all others which terrified him the most—that grim King. He 
hated all tyrants, and who was such a tyrant as death? But 
he was ready enough to invoke his aid against those who 
opposed him. It was only for Azmself that he was afraid. 
A little knot of people gathered round the pair. They were 
tired of listening to the Anarchist on the platform who was 
inveighing against Royalty. So long as he had spoken of the 
way te obtain the wealth of others it had been all very well, 
but royalty—they did not know very much about it. A prince 
of the house of France lived not twenty kilometres off, and 
gave employment far and wide to those around his beauteous 
home, and once, when there had been cholera in the south, 
had gone to visit the poor sufferers there, while the hired head 
of the Republic, “whose own the sheep were not,” had stayed 
safe at home! They were not quite sure that royalty was 
such a bad thing after all. 

“If you had seen him as often as I have, you would not 
think to frighten us from our duty with threats like that,” the 
Curé said again. 

“Seen him often—ah, yes, but that is when he comes for 
others—those poor ones whom you send forth to their eternal 
sleep with threats of a false Hell,” was the sneering answer. 
“When he comes for you—this death whom science has not 
yet destroyed—then we shall see if you are as brave as you say; 
above all if he comes for you in the shape of the knife of 
a guillotine.” 

“The guillotine!” the Curé laughed aloud as he repeated 
the word. “That is an old acquaintance. And yet I do not 
think he has ever made much impression. He was at work 
very often during the years which followed the annunciation 
of the principles of 1793, and we priests had many of us the 
honour of following in the footsteps of royal martyrs. Did 
you ever hear what was said the day after the massacre at 
the Abbey? They said—one of them, I forget now his name, 
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but he was one of your great men, that he was amazed, over- 
whelmed, because those wearers of the soutane had gone to 
mect death as though it was but a bridal-feast. No, the 
guillotine will not do, my friend. You must find something 
else if you want to frighten us—something more terrible than 
death. Death!” looking away to where the sun was sinking 
down in the far west, and making, by contrast, the black 
thunder-clouds look blacker than ever. “ Death is only another 
name for the gate of life.” 

There was a little silence. The groups which had gathered 
round the pair looked from the priest to the Communist. They 
wanted to know what the latter would say next. 

“Well,” he answered after a pause, “perhaps after all the 
guillotine is not so very dreadful. I have often thought that 
it was too merciful a death for you priests. Perhaps,” an evil 
smile lighting up his face, “perhaps by the time the Revolution 
comes, we shall have found one more suitable to you. Your 
words are very brave, but that is only because you are well and 
strong, but if he came, that Death of whom we speak, if he 
came close, and put out his hand to take you, I wonder if you 
would be brave then.” 

“T hope so, I trust so. Long ago, Monsieur, soon after 
I was ordained, when I first came here, and was vicaire to our 
late Curé, I saw him very close indeed. That was an unhealthy 
year, and there was much want. In the autumn, typhus fever 
came, and we were busy always in the Mazson Dieu. We 
were hard worked then, and it seemed as if the only time we 
got any fresh air at all was at the funerals in the afternoon. 
Monsignor had to send us help, for both Monsieur le Curé and 
myself fell sick of the disease, for it was of a very infectious 
type. I do not think, Monsicur, that I was afraid, though 
I was so far gone that they thought it necessary to give me 
the last sacraments. Our good Curé died of it. I remember 
that they told me afterwards that one evening, near the end, 
he asked how long he had to live, and they told him that he 
would probably last till dawn. He wept a little then. He 
would not see God that night as he had hoped, he said. 
Death, you see,” smiling a little, and very sweetly, “Death 
had not much terror for this Curé, Monsieur.” 

There was a murmur of admiratiori among the group. They 
were not quite certain which was right, many of them. Some- 
times they thought one thing, and sometimes another, but 
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just then their sympathies were with the priest. It seemed 
a grand thing, this creed of his, which could rob the dread 
of their lives of half his terrors. There was a little murmur 
as though they would say that he, this Curé, had spoken well. 
The Communist heard it, and an evil look came on his face. 
He began to speak, but his voice was drowned in a burst of 
applause. The meeting was about to break up, and a final 
resolution had been carried to the effect that it was desirable 
for the public good that all capitalists should be put to death. 
Then in the general enthusiasm there was a sudden movement, 
and the little group at the outskirts of the crowd was broken 
up. Perhaps the Communist and hater of priests was not 
sorry. 

The Curé walked slowly away across the Green on his way 
back to the village. He scarcely noticed the people who 
passed him, he was thinking so deeply. His heart was sad. 
He could not understand why men should hate them thus 
when they desired only their welfare here, and hereafter. Then 
he looked away at the dark thunder-clouds, and remembered 
that it had been so long ago, and that He had said it would 
be so with those that came after. “Ye shall be hated of all 
men for My Name's sake.” It was fitting that as a disciple 
he should comprehend something of the sufferings of his Divine 
Master. Then he crossed the bridge and saw the doors of 
the church were still open, and went in. 

It was very dark inside the great Norman church. As he 
passed along the silent nave he looked up at the arches over- 
head, and then at the dim, dying light coming in through the 
rich stained windows. “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty 
of Thy House, the place where Thy glory dwells. One thing 
I have asked of the Lord, that I may dwell in the courts of 
His House all the days of my life,” he murmured to himself. 
Then he went onward, past the High Altar with its great 
crucifix, past the shrine of the Blessed Mother, illuminated by 
the light of two or three waxen tapers, onward to an altar 
before which a solitary lamp was lighted. Then he knelt down, 
and covered his face. He was in the presence of the Holy 
of Holies. 

The night had fallen, and the De profundis was sounding 
from the belfry when the Curé again lifted the heavy matting, 
and stepped forth into the still summer air. In the distance 
he could hear the water lapping against the arches of the bridge, 
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even above the tramp and laughter of some young men who 
were passing the doors of God’s sanctuary. By the light of an 
oil lamp suspended across the street he saw that most of them 
were strangers to him, with the exception of Jean Gilette and 
another young man. He stood back a little way to let them 
pass, when suddenly he remembered the Mere Gilette’s request, 
and called to the former, “ Jean!” 

The passers-by started a little. They had not noticed the 
black-robed priest standing under the grey arch, and were 
laughing at some filthy witticism which had been spoken by 
one of their number. In the silence which reigned around, 
the good priest caught the last words. He stepped forth then. 
He was a little man, small of stature, and thin from fasting and 
long vigils, but they fell back before him. 

For a moment all was silent. Then he spoke, and the light 
flashed from his dark eyes, and his voice rang forth loud and 
clear as he rebuked them for their words spoken before the 
open door of God’s House. Then he turned to Jean. Within 
a stone’s throw of where they stood, his cousins lived. Their 
windows were open, and they might have heard. Did he not 
know that it was a man’s duty to protect the women of his blood 
from insult? The scorn that rang through every tone of his 
voice was like the lash of a whip. 

“Who are these whom you are with?” he asked. He did 
not know their faces. 

“They were strangers from a neighbouring town,” Jean 
answered sulkily. “They had come over to support the lecturer 
who had been speaking to the people of their own district.” 

“To support the lecturer!” the priest repeated. “I can 
well believe it. I saw your good mother awhile ago, she bade 
me tell you that she had gone home. She feared you might 
think she would be remaining late at the house of Madame 
la Duchesse.” 

“Madame la Duchesse!” echoed one of Jean’s companions. 
“For my part, if I had my way, this Citoyenne and all like her 
should very soon sneeze in the sack.” 

The Curé turned his black eyes on the speaker, and laughed 


a little, just as one does sometimes when one is weary with 


disposing of some oft-put and absurd argument. 

“Death,” he said, “that is your ove threat for those who 
differ from you. He frightens you so much yourselves, that 
you do not understand how one may have little fear of him. 
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This lady of whom we speak, do you think she dreads it—she 
who is a widow, and weeps always for the loss of an only child ?” 

The men did not answer. They went away in silence, 
drawing young Jean along with them. 


“Thou wast late last night, my son,” the Mére Gilette said 
the next morning. “I heard thy step long after the clock 
struck two. That is why thou art behind thy time this morning. 
If thou dost not hurry, thou wilt be late for thy good master.” 

She turned from the hearth as she spoke the above words, 
and looked at her son as he stood with heavy eyes, waiting for 
his matutinal cup of coffee. 

“Master!” he echoed contemptuously. “Yes he is ‘hat, 
but if things were fairer, he and I would be equal. Why should 
he havé money and I none?” 

“Because thou art young, and he has worked for it all his 
life,” Mére Gilette answered. “If thou followest in the foot- 
steps of good M. Turquin, thou wilt be well off some day.” 

“Some day!” cried the young fellow. “Yes, perhaps— 
only perhaps ; and then, when I am too old to enjoy it!” 

Jean went away after that, muttering to himself. 

“The lad speaks strangely to-day,” Mére Gilette thought 
as she watched him with anxious eyes. “Pray God he fall not 
into evil ways.” 

There was a cloud upon the face of the good woman as she 
knelt before the altar in the parish church during the Mass of 
the good Curé. “Pray God he fall not into evil ways,” she 
said again and again, and resolved to keep watchful eyes upon 
the youth. Then her glance fell upon the tall, slender figure 
of Madame la Duchesse de Mérillac in her deep mourning, 
where she knelt, holding her prayer-book with one hand, while 
the other rested on the sill of the now vacant prie-dieu beside 
her. Madame la Duchesse loved to feel that her hand was 
resting just where her Laure’s hands had been. Sometimes 
when she came into the church at noon and found she was 
alone, she would kneel and kiss it. A great longing was with 
her always to see again the sweet grey eyes, and the wavy 
brown hair with which she had loved to play. 

“Poor Madame la Duchesse!” Mére Gilette thought, as 
she saw the gloved hand wandering to its customary place. 
“Poor Madame la Duchesse!” To be quite alone—to have laid 
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her only child in the grave! She did not know then that 
she would live to almost envy the bereaved mother her dead 
one. 

“You do not get on very fast this morning,” Turquin, the 
blacksmith, observed, as he watched his assistant lazily preparing 
a shoe for the furnace. “I think you cannot be well.” 

“IT am well enough,” the young man answered roughly. 

“Perhaps something is wrong in his love affairs,” the 
blacksmith thought with a smile. He remembered the days 
when a hitch had come regarding his own marriage with his 
Fanchette. Fanchette had been a village beauty, and her 
family had looked higher than one of the men at the forge, 
nevertheless, honest Turquin had had his way in the end, and 
she had now been his wife for thirty years. 

“Look up, Jean,” he said cheerily, as he passed out to his 
mid-day meal, leaving the young man in charge. “Girls are 
coy at times, but if you be in earnest, you will win the day!” 
Fanchette had been a little backward and doubtful at first, 
but the stout blacksmith had won her at last, solely by the 
weight of his great love. 

“Girls!” echoed the young man, “I was not thinking of 
them. It is too early for me to think of marriage yet, even 
though I am betrothed. They say, too, that marriage is an 
invention of the priests—that it should not be binding. Why 
should one not take a wife as one takes a house, on trial, or for 
so many years?” 

It was fortunate that the blacksmith had passed out of range 
of such remarks, or it is possible he might have resented his 
assistant’s views in rather a warm manner, for Turquin was 
hot-tempered at times. 

“There is something wrong, certainly, in his love affair,” 
the blacksmith said to himself at the hour of closing, as he 
looked round and saw how little young Gilette had accomplished 
in the course of the day. “Something must be wrong,” and 
Turquin was lenient in consequence, and did not say more than 
that he hoped they should get through a good bit of work the 
next day. 

That evening there was another meeting on the Green, and 
the same lecturer spoke. There were not quite so many people 
present as at the previous one, but it was more harmonious. 
A resolution was passed that all the churches ought to be 
turned to secular uses at once, and another to the effect that 
VOL. LXXV. I 
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all property should be equally divided. Then the lecturer 
started back on foot for a neighbouring town near some large 
mining works, and some of the crowd accompanied him part 
of the way cheering for the Social Revolution, and the one 
who cheered the loudest was Jean. As they went by the walls 
of the chdteau grounds, they tore some of the ivy from the 
crumbling stones, and trampled it under foot. There were 
many in the crowd who had benefited by the good deeds of 
the Duchesse de Mérillac, but their minds had been poisoned 
by the lecturer. She was an aristocrat, that was sufficient. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE summer days passed quietly along in the still Norman 
village, and the time of harvest came. In the fields the men 
toiled at gathering in the golden corn, and the young folk 
would go out and meet them returning from labour at the 
sunset hour. The Mere Gilette could hear them singing, long 
before their footsteps were audible in the quiet street. She 
would sit on her doorstep with the eternal knitting in her hand, 
pausing from her work now and then to tell a chaplet of her 
rosary, or to say some pleasant word to the passers-by, but she 
never stayed to see the harvesters coming back. The last time 
she had done that was the night before her little Claude-Marie 
died, when he had been one of the gay throng. She could see 
him now, bursting into the little cottage, with a great bundle 
of the rich golden corn, which the good farmer had let him take 
because he wanted to make gay his little shrine for the feast of 
the great Mother of God, which would fall in two days’ time. 
She could see the sun-burnt hands placing the sheaves in the 
white china vases among the tapers close to the image of the 
Blessed Mother, and near to where the white Christ hung. 
Claude-Marie had kept the feast when it came—Meére Gilette 
was sure of that—only he had kept it with the angels. The 
faded wisps of corn stood in the china vases yet, all dead and 
withered, but she could not make up her mind to take them 
away from where the boy’s brown hands had placed them long 
ago. So when the harvesters came trooping noisily by, the 
Mére Gilctte would steal into her cottage, and kneel before the 
shrine, and look at the dead corn and whisper a prayer as she 
did so, for the soul of her little Claude-Marie. 
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“Thou art all alone, good friend,’ Turquin, the black- 
smith, said one evening, entering the little cottage as the 
De profundis was sounding. The people were out walking in 
the fields in the light of the glorious harvest moon, and the 
village street was very quiet. 

The Mére Gilette did not answer fora moment. It seemed 
to her that trouble was coming. She had felt it hanging over 
her for many days past, and her heart was always beating 
quickly, as though in anticipation of some evil. She has just 
time to whisper a prayer that, if so be that it should please 
Him, she might be spared the drinking yet again the chalice of 
woe—that chalice which is given so often by the Man of 
Sorrows to His best beloved. 

“Yes, I am alone,” she said at last. “I often am now. 
Sometimes I do not see Jean for two or three days at a time.” 

The great blacksmith shook his head sadly. 

“It is of him I am come to speak,” he said at last, and then 
the Mére Gilette understood that the Master would have her 
drink of His cup. Well, He would give her strength. Had 
He not promised so, and when did His promise ever fail? She 
stood up to hear what the visitor had to tell. It was better so. 
Had not the Mother of Sorrows stood at the foot of the Cross? 

“Yes,” she said a little faintly. 

“He is not doing well,” the blacksmith went on. “He is 
late in coming to work, and while he is at the forge he does but 
little. Last week he was absent for a whole day without 
leave.” 

The Mere Gilette bowed her head. She could not speak. 
It had come, this thing which she had dreaded so, this thing 
which she had feared through the days and nights past. 

“ He has got among evil companions. I hear, too, he spends 
his Sundays over at ,” Turquin named a mining village, 
about nineteen kilometres distant. “There is much atheism 
and communism there. It is an evil place. I hear, too, that 
they are about to increase the works, and more men are coming. 
They are a rough lot. It will bring bad characters into the 
place.” 

Mére Gilette shook her head. “I have heard talk of it 
somewhere,” she said. “M. le Curé told me the Bishop is. 
much distressed at it, but who can prevent it?” 

“No one,” the blacksmith answered, and then sat silent, as 
though unable to make up his mind to speak. 
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“You bring me some evil news, I know,” Mere Gilette said 
at last. “Tell me what it is.” 

“Thou art right, good friend,” the blacksmith answered. 
“It is this. Out of regard for thee—for the sake of old 
acquaintance, and because I and my wife have liked the boy, 
I have borne much lately—ill temper, idleness, oaths, and 
even Turquin paused. He could not find it in him to 
wound this mother’s heart, even to justify himself. 

“And?” she said at last, hoarsely. 

“And!” echoed the blacksmith, “is that not enough without 
an ‘and’? But he is young, and faults of youth are——” 

“ There is something else you were about to add,” the Mére 
Gilette broke in. “Tell me; it is better to know all.” 

“It was foolish of me to let slip what there was no need to 
say. Have no fear about that ; the lad has no real taste for 
strong drink, but once or twice lately when he has been in the 
company of some I could name he has had a drop too much.” 

The good blacksmith did not seem to think the offence 
so very terrible, but with his listener it was different. She 
gave a little cry, and put out her hand, as though to keep 
off this blow. And yet—yet, before the blacksmith spoke she 
had known! Twice lately she had guessed that it was so— 
guessed, as in the grey light of dawn she had heard the heavy 
footsteps pausing on the narrow wooden stairs. She had not 
gone out, had fought against her fear, had hoped against hope, 
and now, her hope had failed her. She gave a little cry, I say. 
Her dead husband’s son! her Claude-Marie’s brother ! 

“He is young, good friend, he is young,” the honest black- 
smith said. “It is not of an occasional slip like that I think 
so much. Young fellows do it, now and again, because they 
think it manly, and as I said, a while back, he has no real taste 
for drink. No, it is these new-fangled ideas, I dread, which are 
making him idle and full of discontent. I have spoken without 
avail. It is a thousand pities. I hear a whisper of it all has 
reached the ears of the father of his betrothed, and that he is 
wrath. I should grieve if that were broken off, for such a wife 
would be the making of the young fellow. She is a gentle, 
good girl, that daughter of old Rison’s. Perhaps if M. le Curé 
spoke, or better still Madame la Duchesse at the chdteau.” 

Mére Gilette paused before she replied. “He avoids 
M. le Curé now,” she said at length, “but if Madame would 
condescend. It is a good idea. I thank thee, my old friend. 
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I will go to the chéteau to-morrow. Then, if I can make an 
excuse to send him there, Madame might speak.” 

The blacksmith rose. “I grieve for thee,” he said simply. 
“ Fanchette grieves too. I had meant to tell the lad to-morrow 
that he must seek some other place, but I will give him another 
trial. He does no work now, and I must take on another 
hand. It will be a trifle out of my pocket, but it is a sacrifice I 
make gladly for thy sake.” 

Mére Gilette tried to tell him of her thanks, and failed. The 
great blacksmith wiped the moisture from his handsome grey 
eyes, and turning, went out into the quiet village street and the 
pale silvery moonlight. 

“Turquin.” 

The blacksmith had gone a pace or two, but he stopped and 
came back when the Mére Gilette called him. 

“Yes.” 

“Do not tell anything to others about the lad. You say 
already a whisper has reached M. Rison’s ears. I would that 
he should hear no more of it. My friend, it is not because it is 
a good match from a worldly point for him that I desire it, for 
Babette’s dower will be large, very large, but as you say she is 
good, she will lead him on to better things. I love the girl right 
well, but I tremble at what you say. At the best of times 
M. Rison never really approved of the proposed match.” 

“T will be silent as the grave,” the blacksmith said, and went 
away. 

And the Mére Gilette. The Mére Gilette knelt down before 
the faded wisps of corn, knelt on far into the night, the only 
light in the little chamber being that of the tiny oil lamp which 
burnt on the little shrine, and threw its rays on the white limbs 
of the dead Christ who hung upon His Cross. 

And that night Jean came not home at all. The Mére 
Gilette never closed her eyes. When the clock chimed five, and 
the bells of the church began to peal, she went out into the 
sweet fresh summer air, and stole in through the west door into 
the old Norman church, and waited patiently till M. le Curé 
came out in his white vestments, and, bearing the great golden 
chalice, made his way to the altar of the Mother of God to say 
his morning Mass. 

“Tt is a good thought,” the priest said, as he disrobed in the 
sacristy, and the Mére Gilette whispered to him the blacksmith’s 
idea concerning Madame de Meérillac, while the old sacristan 
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bustled about and arranged the vestments for M. le Vicaire, who 
would say the seven o’clock Mass. 

Mére Gilette went home, and made clean and bright the 
little cottage, and prepared the café, but Jean did not come. 
An hour before noon she could bear it no longer, and made her 
way across the stone bridge to the forge. The blacksmith saw 
her coming, and went out to speak to her. 

“Ts Jean here?” was all the white lips could ask. 

“Yes. But do not enter. He is best left to himself. We 

- have had some words. I tried my hand again, and failed. 
Very likely it was my fault. I am hasty, and speak too sharply. 
If it had been Fanchette now—she might have done some 
good, but as for me ” The blacksmith broke off, and shook 
his head.’ He had a profound belief in his wife’s good sense, 
indeed, folks said he attributed to the lady many qualities which 
she did not possess, but then is not love blind ? 

Mére Gilette tried to tell him that she appreciated his 
goodness, and failed. Words do not come easily to all when 
the heart is full. The blacksmith nodded, and turned back to 
his work once more, while the good woman made her way out 
of the village street, along the quiet lane, till she came to the 
ivy-covered walls, and the rusty, coronet-crowned gates. 

Madame la Duchesse was sitting out on the west terrace, 
her dead child’s favourite dog lying asleep at her feet, and in her 
hands her Book of Hours. She looked up and smiled when she 
saw who it was—smiled sweetly, sadly, as she ever did now 
—and then suddenly the light died out of her face, and she 
stood up. 

“Some trouble has befallen you,” she said in her hushed, 
gentle voice. “Speak, won amie,and if I can be of service, I 
will,” and she laid her hand on the arm of her old servant. 

“Yes, Madame was right,” Mére Gilette said, “and trouble 
had come. She spoke in confidence. She did not wish all the 
world to know it yet—they would know it fast enough she 
feared—but Jean had fallen among evil companions. The boy 
was young and at present easily led. M. le Curé understood all, 
but the lad avoided him now, and to his good master’s warnings 
he turned a deaf ear. If she could contrive that he should 
come with some parcel or message to the chéteau, it might be, 
perhaps, that Madame would condescend to speak gently to 
him?” 

“Yes, I will do so,’ Madame answered; “but is it wise? 
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The young love not to be reproved, and, though I knew Jean. 
very well when he was a little boy, I seldom see him now. 
Still, if you wish it?” 

“Madame is good. I desire it much,” Meére Gilette 
answered. 

“Then send him here to look at the horses’ hoofs. Who 
knows but what they require new shoes,” Madame de Mérillac 
said with her sad smile. 

“Ts my son here?” Mére Gilette asked at the door of the 
forge on her way home that warm August day. 

“Yes, he was there,” the blacksmith answered, and called, 
“Jean,” who came forth from the interior, rubbing his heavy 
eyes, and looking very much as if he had been fast asleep, 
instead of being hard at work at his master’s business. 

“It is thy mother, Jean, who would speak with thee,” 
Turquin said, and moved away, so that he might not be in the 
way if mother and son desired to talk privately. Mére Gilette 
stopped him. 

“Tt is only on a matter of business I am come,” she said, 
with a little smile. “I was at the chdteau just now, and Madame 
desired that Jean might be sent up to look at the horses’ hoofs 
—that is all.” 

“You can go now, if you like,” Turquin answered. “TI will 
manage by myself for awhile. Take a bag of tools with you. 
There is no knowing but what you may require them, and it is 
a pity to have to make two journeys to the chéteau instead of 
one.” 

Jean obeyed, not very readily. One would have thought 
that he would have been glad of the walk in that glorious 
August sunshine, but Jean had been asleep in a dark corner, 
and would have rejoiced to go back and go to sleep again 
and try and get rid of the effects of last night’s imprudence, 
for his head ached. 

It was two o'clock. The stillness which reigned in the long, 
narrow street was almost as great as that of night. The ferszennes 
were closed in all the houses, and trade in the small shops 
seemed at a standstill, and Jean’s footsteps were the only sound 
which broke the silence. 

Jean went slowly along, past the mill and along the road 
bordered on the right by the ivy-covered walls of the chdteau 
grounds. There was a little café on the left, just before you 
came to the iron gates, and Jean turned in and had a cup of 
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coffee, for he thought that might make his head less heavy. 
Then he went on up to the stables, and began to examine the 
hoofs of the horses. In less than a quarter of an hour he had 
finished all that he had to do, and was just preparing to leave 
the stables, when the coachman called to him: “ Jean.” 

“Yes.” 

“Madame desires to speak with thee. She is seated round 
by the turret.” 

The blood mounted to the young fellow’s face. In the old 
days, when he was younger, to come to the chdteau and see 
Madame la Duchesse had been to him a great event, but that 
was long ago. He had drunk in eagerly the poison of the 
lecturer’s words. Why should 4e wait on Madame—rather, 
should se not come to #zm—he who was one of the sovereign 
people? He would have liked to give utterance to his thoughts, 
only somehow he lacked the courage to do so. He was not 
very big, and the coachman of Madame la Duchesse was almost 
as muscular as Turquin. He held his peace, and moved slowly 
round to the other side of the chéteau. 























Reviews. 
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I.—THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIETY.! 


THE name of Father Edmund O'Reilly, S.J., lives in the 
memory of all who knew him as an acknowledged leader among 
modern theologians. Throughout English-speaking countries it 
would be hard to find any one whose learning and _ practical 
judgment were as highly esteemed as his. Cardinal Newman 
speaks of him in the most complimentary terms in reference to 
the Essays now published, and used often to consult him on 
theological questions. He was the continual adviser of bishops, 
priests, and the faithful generally in matters of conscience. 

Born in 1811, he went about 1830 to Rome for his 
ecclesiastical studies, which he pursued at the Roman College. 
Returning with a reputation to Ireland, he soon obtained a 
professorship at Maynooth, which he held for thirteen years, 
He then joined the Society of Jesus, and taught for awhile at 
St. Beuno’s, in North Wales. Later he was recalled to his own 
country, where he laboured till his death. It was always a matter 
of regret that with so much learning, and so great a gift of 
clear thought and expression, he should have given so little to 
the world in any published form. Accordingly it was a matter 
of great satisfaction to all who knew him, when in 1873 he was 
announced as about to write a series of articles in the /rzsh 
Monthly on the “ Relations of the Church to Society.” Their 
expectations were not disappointed, and there was a widely-felt 
desire that Essays so useful and luminous might be republished 
in a collected form. Father Russell, in his Preface to the present 
republication, tells us that Father O’Reilly was intending to 
accede to this desire, but his death interposed in 1876, and Father 
Russell himself has now edited them in a volume which forms 
one of the series in Mr. Hodges’ Catholic Standard Library. 


1 The Relations of the Church to Society. Theological Essays by Edmund J. 
O'Reilly, S.J. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Matthew Russell, S.J. 
London: John Hodges, 1892. 
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Father O’Reilly keeps in view throughout the purpose 
indicated by his title, Zhe Relations of the Church to Soctety. 
It is, however, a general purpose kept in view rather than a 
plan systematically worked out. His aim was to be practical 
and give explanations on several points often discussed in 
which the duties of Catholics to their Church and its supreme 
authority are said to be inconsistent with their duties as citizens. 
Thus he first deals generally with the right of the Church to 
rule and to teach, and with the delimitation of her domain, 
then with her claims over the marriage contract, with the office 
of the clergy and their competency as guides of conscience, 
with their rights and duties as confessors, as men authorized to 
pronounce on the moral issues involved in political transactions, 
particularly in elections, on the office of the Church in regard to 
education,on Church property, on obedience due to the Pope, on 
the application of the Catholic marriage laws to non-Catholic 
marriages, on the Temporal Power of the Pope. 

It will be noticed by those who still recollect the subject- 
matter of Mr. Gladstone’s indictment against Catholic loyalty 
in his famous pamphlet on Vatecanism, that Father O'Reilly 
is travelling over the same ground. Unquestionably Father 
O’Reilly has this controversy in view when he writes, and he 
finds himself often compelled to deal expressly and directly 
with Mr. Gladstone’s charges. His main object is, however, 
rather to expound for the benefit of Catholics than to engage in 
a controversy with Mr. Gladstone. He tells us at the com- 
mencement that he proposes to write for the benefit of Catholics, 
particularly for those of the laity who, through living in a 
Protestant atmosphere, have shared to some extent in the 
Protestant confusion of mind as to the real meaning and the 
soundness of the Catholic position on all these points. Hence 
he assumes the truth of the Catholic position throughout, and 
only endeavours to show that the claims in question are the 
logical outcome of a doctrine which as Catholics they readily 
acknowledge to be Divine. 

When there is so much of interest to choose from, it is 
difficult to make a selection, but we should like to give an 
illustration of the valuable matter in the book, and, as the 
subject of the Temporal Power is somewhat under notice 
just at present, we may select that. Father O'Reilly wrote at 
a time when the Italian usurpation was still in its infancy, but 
his words will be recognized as even more conclusive now, when 
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we have had two decades of practical experience of the evil 
system. He takes as his text the words of Pius IX. in his 
Encyclicals of June, 1859, and March, 1860, together with the 
address which these letters evoked from the assembled Bishops 
in 1862. 


The summary of the doctrine laid down in these passages is that the 
temporal power was established and maintained by God through a 
special Providence, that it has been beneficial, that it was necessary for 
the well-being of the Church, that its beneficial character and its 
necessity continue zz the present time, and in the present circumstances of 
human society and of the Church. 1 emphasize this element of the 
doctrine to meet the subterfuge, or at least mistaken opinion, of those 
who pretend that the temporal power, though perhaps formerly useful, 
or even necessary, has ceased to be so. It is cheap for the enemies of 
any institution to admit a past utility, and fall back on the altered 
condition of the times. There are Protestants not unwilling to allow 
that the spiritual authority of the Pope did good in its day. No doubt, 
there are differences between periods that render some changes in legis- 
lation and observances advisable ; but human nature remains the same ; 
the substantial character and chief features of human society remain 
the same; and it is upon these that the utility and necessity of the 
Pope’s temporal power depend. Even if it were zmaginable that the 
world had become so altered as to put an end to that utility and 
necessity, the decision of the question whether this was really so or not 
would not rest with every pretentious thinker and talker, but with those 
whose business it is to understand and pronounce on such questions, 
namely, the pastors of the Church; and we see what they hold and 
proclaim, not only as to the past, but as to the present. (pp. 349, 350-) 


Defining the term zecessary, Father O’Reilly allows that Tem- 
poral Power is not essential to the government of the Church, 
but lays down that it is required as a normal condition in order 
that the government may be carried on with ease and security. 
And this mainly on the following grounds. If the Pope is not 
to be an independent Sovereign, he must be a subject, at least 
practically, although the reality may be disguised somewhat by 
awarding him the title of guest. He might thus get into 
difficulties with his temporal superior, with the result of a 
persecution which would not be without its effect on the world 
at large. Again, the residence of the Pope must be the religious 
capital of the world. To it there must be a constant inflow of 
ecclesiastics and others from without, and their intercourse with 
their Head, whether by personal resort to him or by epistolary 
correspondence, must be unimpeded, or else the whole Church 
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suffers. Again, the government of the Church cannot be carried 
on without a variety of public offices and officials, tribunals and 
judges, commissions. In a word, without a large staff and a 
large accommodation for the various departments. Then too the 
government of the Church involves considerable expense, for 
which the Pope should have his own personal revenues, and not 
be required to depend entirely on the contributions of the 
faithful throughout the world. In all these matters how hampered 
must the government of the Church be, if it has a temporal 
piince in its capital city with a recognized sovereignty, if not 
over the Pope himself, at least over all these officials who are 
aiding him to govern, and with the material means of impeding 
his and their action in the most various and effectual ways. It 
might indeed be said, that a well-disposed temporal sovereign 
would not wish to interfere but rather to assist, but what 
guarante¢ is there of such a sovereign, or of the continuance of 
his kind if he should be once found. Certainly the present 
régime has not provided an illustration of the relatively happy 
condition which even if it existed could only be precarious. 

But it may be said the Church has experienced the con- 
ditions which are said to be so undesirable, and she has rather 
gained than lost in her influence over the world and in the 
success of her government. That is true in a sense, but in 
the sense in which a period of persecution has sometimes its 
advantages. Yet surely no reasonable person would maintain 
that the persecutors of the Church should be lauded, and their 
actions sanctioned, because of the good that God is pleased to 
bring out of the evil they work. This is the answer to those 
who say God permits the continuance of the present system, 
and therefore He cannot think it undesirable. 


God allows vice, and even heresy, to dominate extensively in some 
countries, in others He lets idolatry prevail, and all this for wise ends, 
among which, however, is not the welfare of those countries. While 
this wickedness of men is permitted to go on, God calls them by His 
grace to change their ways, and inspires His ministers to labour for their 
conversion. So if He permitted the States of the Church to continue 
permanently in other hands, He would undoubtedly will, though ineffi- 
caciously, the restoration of the Pope’s sovereignty. 


Let us hope that this volume may find many readers, 
particularly among our educated Catholic laity, for the con- 
fusion of thought which the author has in view is still largely 
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prevalent, whilst on the other hand it would be impossible to 
find anywhere a safer, more lucid, and more moderate guide 
than Father Edmund O'Reilly. 


2.—FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS.! 


It would be hard to say which is more admirable in the 
volume before us, the Preface or the letters to which it serves 
as an introduction. Not that it should be supposed that the 
two bear any relation to one another in point of bulk. The 
Bishop of Newport and Menevia with his perfect literary taste 
is the last man to commit the solecism of making the book 
look like an appendix to the Preface rather than the Preface 
the introduction to the book. But Dr. Hedley’s share in the 
work, slight as it is, is such an admirable thing in prefaces, 
and affords such a rare example of perfecticn in that line, 
that we feel bound to call particular attention to it. In less 
than a score of pages he contrives to imbue the reader with 
the whole tone of thought and feeling not only of Fénelon 
himself, but of the contemporaries amongst whom he lived, 
he points out appreciatively the charm and edification to be 
found in the letters which follow, he analyzes the change which 
passed over the mental attitude of their author between the 
time when he wrote from the Court as a young and fashionable 
Abbé and the period of his retirement and disgrace. And all 
this with a felicity and distinction of style which could hardly 
be surpassed by Fénelon himself. Where, we may ask, would 
it be possible to find a more happy little apologia than the 
following passage ? 


The sole points in Fénelon’s career that are generally known are 
that he was condemned, and that he was the author of Zéémague. His 
reputation for virtue is very great; but it arises in a large degree from 
what has been said about him by non-Catholics, it is hardly such as to 
reassure Catholics on his fitness as a spiritual guide. His tractates on 
divinity, on natural theology, and on controversy are deeply respected, 
more respected, perhaps, than read; his admirable little treatises on 
eloquence and education have been brought into considerable notice 
by the late Bishop Dupanloup and others ; but as for his strictly spiritual 
works, including the very large collection of his letters, there is always a 

1 The Spiritual Letters of Frangots de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon, Archbishop 


of Cambrai. With a Preface by the Bishop of Newport and Menevia. London: 
St. Anselm’s Society, 1892. 
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lurking suspicion that one may at any moment encounter a whiff of 
Quietism, or come across the spectre of culpable indifference. It may 
be well, therefore, to assure the reader, first that Fénelon’s errors, 
though errors, derived all their importance from the circumstances of 
the time, and are most unlikely to do any harm in these days, and 
secondly that, in the present volume, there is no trace of error of any 
sort. (pp. vi., vil.) 


We should often be tempted to think from the cleverness 
and literary insight displayed in Bishop Hedley’s brilliant essay 
that we were reading some of the best work of Mr. Saintsbury 
or Mr. Leslie Stephen, were we not reminded at every turn 
that we are under the guidance of a sound Catholic theologian, 
with very different standards of criticism to those in vogue 
amongst our professional /ttérateurs. 

It is no small praise of the volume and its translator to say 
that when we leave the smooth channel of the Preface, and 
face the open sea of the letters themselves, we are conscious 
of no unpleasant shock. The English, with rare exceptions, 
flows smoothly and easily. The tender refined spirit which 
breathes in every sentence of the original captivates us from 
the outset like the courtesy of a polished gentleman at a first 
introduction. Before we have gone very far we find we have 
learnt to know and love the great Archbishop as an old friend. 
We feel implicit confidence in his spiritual wisdom. He might 
say anything to us and we should not resent it, for we are sure 
that he will always speak with the most tender consideration 
and from a true and loving heart. Moreover, it is not merely 
that we feel the charm of the delicate and noble character with 
which we are thus brought into contact. There is hardly 
a page upon which we do not find some solid lesson of practical 
guidance in the spiritual life. There are precepts of high 
perfection, and there is sound common sense as well. Witness 
such a passage as the following addressed to the Comtesse de 
Montberon. 


Sleep as much as you can; your body needs rest, and you must not 
fail in this duty to it, through your desire for prayer. The spirit of 
prayer makes us leave even prayer itself to conform to the orders of 
Providence. While you are sleeping, your heart will watch. When 
you are sleepless, do not reject the presence of God ; but do not excite 
yourself with the thought of it, and so prevent sleep. (p. 148.) 


So too there is wonderful penetration of character shown by 
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Fénclon in the first letter addressed to Madame de Maintenon, 
who had asked him to tell her of her faults : 


You are naturally kind [he says] and inclined to give your confidence, 
perhaps even a little too readily, to good people whose prudence you 
have not sufficiently sounded. But when you begin to distrust, I think 
that your heart freezes up too much; very ingenuous and confiding 
persons are generally like this, when they are obliged to distrust. There 
is a medium between that excessive confidingness which gives itself up 
entirely, and that distrust which goes beyond all bounds when once it 
feels that what it made sure of is escaping from it. Your good sense 
will make you see well enough, that if good people have their faults, so 
that we must not rely on them too implicitly, they have also a certain 
straightforward and simple way of proceeding, which prevents us from 
being deceived as to what they are. ‘The character of an honest man 
is not doubtful and equivocal to any one who knows how to observe 
him carefully on all occasions. (pp. 83, 84.) 


We are not quite sure that the translator has been well 
advised in giving the entire series of letters addressed to two or 
three specially favoured friends, rather than a selection from 
each of the many correspondences which Fénelon kept up with 
people in various positions of life. No doubt, as the Preface 
suggests, the two hundred and twenty-five epistles to Madame 
de Montberon, all translated here, give us a very perfect 
portrait of a grande dame who possessed many contradictory 
qualities. “A more troublesome subject,” says Bishop Hedley, 
“probably never tried the long-suffering of a spiritual guide. 
His patience with her is admirable and wonderful.” On the 
other hand, the constant recurrence of the same failings neces- 
sarily required much repetition of the same advice, and it 
seems to us that we could spare a few of these patient reitera- 
tions in favour of some of the other letters addressed to 
gentlemen of the Court, say for instance to the Vidame 
d’Amiens. However, this is a short-coming which it is easy to 
set right. There is enough matter left in the correspondence of 
Fénelon to furnish forth one, if not two other volumes as 
substantial as that now before us, and we feel every confidence 
that the welcome given to this first series will be such as to 
lead the translator to undertake a second. The St. Anselm’s 
Society, who publish the book, seem to be of the same opinion. 
We have not noticed indeed any mention of a second volume, 
but there is an innocent looking little star both on the back and 
on the title-page, which seems destined, in certain eventualities, 
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which we sincerely hope will be realized, to take unto itself a 
helpmate. 

In view of such a consummation it may be worth while to 
point out (we do not find the fact noted here), that two volumes 
of selections from Fénelon’s letters have already been published 
in English. Many of the letters included in the present 
edition have consequently been translated before, and we have 
found it interesting to compare the two versions, which are 
obviously quite independent. In the Anglican edition several of 
the letters are mutilated which are here given entire. On the 
other hand, we think that in point of elegance the later trans- 
lator has not always improved upon the rendering of his 
predecessor. However, these things are to a great extent a 
matter of taste. What is certain is that we have here an 
extremely useful and well-written book, and we feel nothing 
but gratitude to all those who in various ways have been 
concerned in its production. 


3.—A DISCIPLE OF DE ROSSI.” 


At atime when we have so many losses to deplore among 
the older generation of Catholic scholars, men like Newman, 
Hergenrother, J. Paulin Martin, Janssen, &c., it is a satisfaction 
to be able to point to the evidences of the excellent work done 
by younger students whose career is still before them. History, 
Biblical Criticism, Natural Science, all have won distinguished 
recruits, but in the field of Christian Archeology more especially 
a Catholic school has grown up of late years which is full of 
rich promise for the future. No doubt this result is largely due 
to the wonderful energy and contagious enthusiasm of a genius 
like De Rossi, but the fire which he has kindled will not be 
readily quenched, and in the meantime the pupils who have 
followed in the path he pointed out are achieving triumphs on 
their own account, which a few months back would have sufficed 
to win them an European reputation. 

Foremost among these we may reckon the author of the 
work now before us. Long may De Rossi be spared to carry 
out the investigations which he has auspiciously begun in so 

1 By Rivingtons in 1877. 
* Ein Cyclus Christelogischer Gemalde. Uerausgegeben und erlautert von Joseph 
Wilpert, mit 9 Tafeln in Lichtdruck. In 4to. Freiburg im B,: Herder, 1891. 
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many different directions, but when in the course of nature his 
place has to be filled, there can be little doubt that Mgr. Joseph 
Wilpert, to whose “ piercing eyes” he has more than once borne 
witness, will have the best claim to inherit the mantle of the 
master, and will be looked upon as our first living authority 
upon the archeology of the Catacombs. Mgr. Wilpert has already 
done much, and it is only reasonable to expect that he will do 
still greater things in the future. His work has been produced 
with a rapidity that seems almost dangerous to its permanence. 
During the last four years, besides contributions to the Rémésche 
Quartalschrift and other periodicals, he has sent to the press. 
two substantial volumes, and two slighter but important mono- 
graphs. Yet we have not noticed in his books any signs of 
undue haste. On the contrary, he displays everywhere in his 
comments on inscriptions and paintings that thoroughness of 
method and love of abundant illustration which are the mark 
of the true scholar who has his heart in his work. 

The study to which Mgr. Wilpert has given the name of 
Ein Cyclus Christologischer Gemalde, is a singularly fascinating 
record of archzological discovery, as interesting almost from the 
manner in which it is told as from the important results to 
which it led. Finding himself one day with half an hour on his 
hands after finishing some work in the Catacombs of St. Peter 
and Marcellinus, chance led him to examine a somewhat 
neglected chamber known from Bosio’s plan as No. §4. Lighting 
a candle and looking up at the paintings which had once 
adorned the ceiling, now almost wholly obliterated by age and 
damp, the archzologist’s quick eye was caught by something 
which offered a definite and recognizable outline. The painter 
who originally decorated the ceiling must have set to work 
upon it while the plaster was still insufficiently dry, and his 
brush had not merely coloured but furrowed a slight channel in 
the smooth surface, which could still be detected when all the 
rest was blackness. Careful inspection revealed to the discoverer 
that he had really before him the traces of a figure in a Phrygian 
cap which recalled the similar headgear in some frescoes he had 
recently been examining of the adoration of the Magi. Fora 
man like Mgr. Wilpert such a clue was more than half the 
battle. By dint of repeated examinations, which often could 
only be carried out by lying flat upon his back upon the 
rubbish which filled the chamber, by careful washing and. 
treatment of the surface, the whole story, though not without 
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many perplexities and some false steps, was gradually unravelled. 
In the event he was able to trace five separate scenes dealing 
with the life of our Lord, together with four corner vignettes, 
two representing the Good Shepherd and two Orantes. After 
this was done an inspection was made of the walls of the 
passage leading to the chamber, and resulted in the identifica- 
tion of four more paintings, illustrating the Gospel history. 
The author’s description of and comments upon this series of 
paintings form the bulk of the volume. They are accompanied 
by some admirable photographs of the ceiling and walls in their 
present state of decay, and these are followed by other plates 
exhibiting the author’s suggested restorations and some few 
monuments for the purpose of comparison. 

It is perhaps a little disappointing to learn that in the 
photographs referred to, the significant outlines have been 
deepened *by artificial means. Though we do not doubt the 
absolute necessity of some such treatment, it deprives them of 
much of their value as an authentic record of the actual state 
of the frescoes. Nevertheless there seems to be no question 
that Mgr. Wilpert has convinced the trained experts alone 
competent to pronounce judgment in such a matter of the 
reliability of his interpretations of these faint records. The 
discoverer has been overwhelmed .with congratulations, and 
De Rossi, in visiting the chamber, was so delighted with his 
exposition, that he said to Mgr. Wilpert with humorous 
reference to the cure of the blind man, one of the scenes there 
depicted: Anche Let ha fatto un miracolo,; ha illuminato ¢ ciecht 
— “Your Reverence also has worked a miracle, you too have 
given sight to the blind.” 

The paintings thus rescued from oblivion are declared to 
belong to the middle of the third century. The Christus 
monogram which does duty for a star in the picture of the 
Magi, exhibits the pre-Constantine form, and Mgr. Wilpert 
pronounces with some confidence that the artist is identical 
with the painter of some other frescoes in the same catacomb. 
This early date renders especially noteworthy two represen- 
tations of our Lady, one in the scene of the Annunciation, the 
other in that of the Adoration of the Magi (here two in number) 
which form part of the same series. Two other interesting 
subjects, both comparatively rare, are the Baptism of our Lord 
by St. John and the healing of the Cananazan woman. 

One feature which we must not omit to notice is the valuable 
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chapter devoted to discussing the symbolism of the Ovrantes, 
the male and female figures standing with raised arms in the 
attitude of prayer, so common in the Catacombs. Mgr. Wilpert’s 
elucidation of this intricate and much debated question is clear 
and precise. “The Ovantes,” he says, “are representations of 
the souls of the dead considered as in the possession of eternal 
happiness, who offer prayers for those that remain behind that 
they also may attain the same goal.” We have no space to 
discuss this definition, but although we are not quite satisfied 
that the solution is so simple as the author inclines to think, 
there can be no two opinions about the value of his contribution 
to the problem. One point which always puzzles us is the 
relation of this favourite Christian symbol to the numerous 
Pagan terra-cottas, &c., which exhibit figures, unidentified with 
any divinity in the heathen Pantheon, in precisely similar 
attitudes. On this subject our author tells us nothing. 

In fine, it must be said that Mgr. Wilpert in the present 
volume displays qualifications for archeological research of the 
very highest order. Writing as we do in the month of April 
on the day which is being kept as the celebration of De Rossi’s 
seventieth birthday, we may add that not even the courteous 
tribute of so venerable a scholar and adversary as Theodor 
Mommsen seems to us to speak the praises of the great J/aestro 
more eloquently than the record of such investigations as these 
inspired by his example and guided by his genius. 


4.—CHURCHYARD FLOWERS.! 


Under the unassuming title of Churchyard Flowers are 
collected a series of beautiful Christian legends beautifully 
rendered in varied verse. They are exceedingly simple, and 
this is a part of their attractiveness ; and they evince poetic 
talent of no mean order. They clearly come straight from 
the heart of the writer, and in consequence go straight to 
the heart of the reader. One or two of the stories are familiar 
to most Catholics (as for instance that of the “ Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste” and the “Legend of St. Dismas”’), but the large majority 
deal with untrodden ground. They are all most edifying, and 
some of them are most touching also. If we select one for 


1 Churchyard Flowers, or Memories of the Holy Dead. By a Child of Mary. 
With Preface by Rev. Peter Gallwey. London: Burns and Oates. 
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special praise it is the one that bears the rather undignified 
heading of the “Wet Rag.” A poor beggar-woman, an aban- 
doned outcast, has died in a common lodging-house without 
any of the consolations of religion, dying to all appearance as 
she lived. That night the priest of the parish dreams that 
he is present at the Judgment when the woman appears to be 
judged. 
Cometh first with fierce exulting mien the devil, 
Never doubting of his prey, 


In the scales he throws a hideous weight of evil, 
Surely nothing can outweigh. 


But “cometh next her angel,” with a flimsy rag in his hand, 
still wet with the tears of contrition shed by her at the last 
moments of her life. That wet rag outweighs all the sins and 
crimes, and the poor outcast is saved. When the priest wakes 


Straight in breathless haste he seeks her wretched dwelling, 
And bends o’er the lifeless clay, 

While the neighbours press around him, eager telling, 
How they found her dead to-day. 

Dead and lost for ever think they, never guessing 
What alone the Father guessed— 

What that foul rag is her withered hands are pressing 
Thus so closely to her breast. 

For he sees the self-same rag.he saw in vision, 
And he knows that it is wet 

With the hot tears of her late heartfelt contrition, 
Which has paid the fearful debt. 


Such a story as this is the true answer to those who urge 
the injustice of God allowing many poor children to be brought 
into the world and reared amid conditions so unfavourable that 
the road to Heaven seems practically closed to them. Who 
knows the history of their last moments, or what may be the 
revelation granted to them at that eleventh hour by Him from 
whom all their life long they had been separated more by 
ignorance than by sin? Who can tell what are the numbers of 
those who at that final crisis of their destiny may turn in 
humble sorrow and submission to the God of love? 

Another poem in this little volume, “The King’s Collector,” 
tells a similar tale. It is not fancy but a fact, and a fact which 
puts before us the mercy of God as seeking an excuse for giving 
to the sinner an effectual grace. A rich man throws a loaf, half 
in kindness, half in anger, to an importunate beggar, and that 
very doubtful act of charity opens to him the door of mercy, 
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and obtains for him the grace of conversion. Throughout the 
volume the same bright encouraging tone prevails, and we 
would like to substitute for the present name of the book some 
such title as, Flowers of Divine Mercy ; or, Legends of the Love 
of God. 

One of these legends is told in a metre which it is most 
difficult to handle in English. Hexameter lines can scarcely be 
preserved in the necessary exactitude of syllables and stress, 
and in the legend of the “ Blind Hermit” are several lines which 
it is impossible to scan. For instance, 


Thereon had virtue alone written a noble inscription, 
where there is a syllable wanting. And 
Came back then the memory of love in the destitute heart of the orphan. 


which is certainly hypermetrical. 

Father Gallwey, in the Preface to this little book, recommends 
these poems as very suitable to be read to children at school or 
at home, or at some evening entertainment. We heartily reiterate 
his suggestion, and are of his opinion that they cannot fail to 
send the hearers home full of happy and holy thoughts. 


5.—THE PASSAGE OF OUR LORD TO THE FATHER.! 


The circumstances under which the concluding volume of 
Father Coleridge’s great work has been composed and printed 
are probably known to all our readers, and we do not doubt 
that each one who takes the book in hand will feel as much 
touched as we have been. It is given to very few men to raise 
such a monument to the honour of our Blessed Lord as this 
Life of Him Whom the author has tenderly called “our Life,” 
published by degrees through the lapse of many years by Father 
Coleridge. The series of the Life of our Lord is now closed by 
this, the 22nd volume; and besides, we have from the diligent 
pen of Father Coleridge seven other volumes that belong to the 
Gospel story, making altogether thirty volumes about our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother. Nor is this all that we owe to Father 
Coleridge. The Quarterly Series, projected by him and con- 
ducted for so many years under his editorship, contains seven 
other volumes written by him, three on St. Francis Xavier, three 


1 The Passage of our Lord to the Father. Conclusion of the Life of our Life. 
By Henry James Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus, Burns and Oates, 1892. 
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on St. Teresa, and one on Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball, 
who founded the Institute of Mary in Ireland. 
The new volume which now closes the Life of our Lord 
contains both the Passion and the Forty Days of the Resur- 
rection. It is needless to say that in the days of his bodily 
vigour Father Coleridge would never have thought of crowding 
into a single volume two subjects so full of suggestive matter. 
A passage in the book before us accounts for it in a very 
touching manner. “The writer had proceeded thus far with the 
conclusion of his work, when he became aware that the time was 
approaching when it would be necessary no longer to struggle 
against the gradual failure of power of which he had already felt 
more than one symptom.” He has had recourse, therefore, to 
words ‘printed by him elsewhere to serve as his closing chapter. 
It is singularly to his honour that he should have fought on to 
the very end, labouring when so severely disabled that any man 
of less zeal and energy would have accounted himself absolved 
from all further work. Those who, by reading his former volumes 
have been introduced by him to an intimate knowledge of the 
record of the earthly life of the Son of God, will avail themselves 
of this parting gift, on which their old instructor has poured out 
the strength that he could ill spare. His great familiarity with 
the Passion has enabled him, though sorely stricken, to write a 
commentary that will not altogether disappoint those who have 
been familiar with the writings of his prime; and the circum- 
stances which necessarily disarm criticism, give a tenderness 
and an unction to the narrative of the Passion and Resurrection, 
told at such atime by sucha man. We give one short extract 
to show that the hand of the sick man has not lost all its ancient 
cunning. It occurs in the account of our Lord’s apprehension. 
He is speaking of our Lord’s words to St. Peter, “ Those who 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 


In the few words which pass His lips, in this incident of His appre- 
hension, there is none which has not its lesson for us, in many respects 
deep and pregnant and capable of endless applications and unfoldings. 
To speak of this word now before us only, that in which He laid down 
that for religious interests and all that relates to them in their defence 
against the violences of the world, it would be unwise and out of keeping 
with the spirit of religion to return violence for violence and force for 
force, we can see how much practical wisdom may be gathered from a 
study of the principle laid down. In truth, this is that which St. Thomas 
of Canterbury expressed when he forbade the barricading of the doors of 
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his Cathedral, saying that the church of God was not to be defended after 
the manner of a camp, and Pius IX. in our own day ordered his soldiers 
to lay down their arms to the Piedmontese force, saying that it was plain 
what a Vicar of Christ should do when he had to choose between yield- 
ing to unlawful violence and the shedding of blood. (pp. 96, 97.) 


We need add no further extracts, for those who have 
followed Father Coleridge through the various stages of our 
Lord’s life will be anxious to follow him to the end. 


6.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS.! 


The volume before us is a good specimen of philosophic 
teaching, as carried on at the Sorbonne, by a professor who 
avowedly keeps to the lines marked out by his great predecessor 
at the University of Paris, St. Thomas of Aquin. At once 
the writer arrests attention by that carefulness of division into 
parts, and that clearness of style, for which so much French 
writing is remarkable. 

The author begins with an account of activity on its lowest 
level, among inorganic beings, which he shows to be possessed 
of a genuine power of their own to act and interact. Thus 
occasionalism as an explanation of physical effects is put aside. 
Ascending next to the organic realm, M. Gardair discusses 
the subject according to its customary distribution into three 
departments, vegetative life, sensitive life, and intellective life. 
On the first subject his résumé is as follows: “At the basis 
we have the living body with its inherent power of self- 
conservation, of self-renovation, of self-enlargement, and of 
self-reproduction in the form of another living body like to 
itself. Upon this foundation, which is material indeed but not 
merely material, for the matter we are dealing with is animate, 
there rest powers that are less corporeal in character, though 
they do depend on the bodily substance. Nourished and 
constantly kept in repair by the vegetative faculty, the organs 
receive, from the soul which shapes them, the higher office of 
being the subjects in which are located the powers of sensitive 
knowledge and appetite. Thus it appears that the soul elevates 


1 Corps et Ame, Essais sur la Philosophie de S. Thomas, Par M. J. Gardair, 
Professeur libre de philosophie a la faculté de lettres de Paris, 4 la Sorbonne. Paris : 
P. Lethielleux, 10, Rue Cassette. 
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the body to progressively higher capacities, at the same time 
more and more disengaging itself from the bonds of matter.” 

The relation of mind to organism is next described, for 
which purpose much stress is rightly laid on the proper 
conception of the union between soul and body, as being 
really a substantial composition of matter with form, not an 
accidental or dynamic conjunction, nor yet a pre-established 
harmony without mutual interaction. In the highest sphere of 
the soul’s activity, the strictly intellectual life, as lucid an 
exposition of the scholastic theory about the origin of the 
spiritual thought as the case will allow of, is put before the 
reader. The great transition from sense to intellect receives 
all the attention due to so grave a subject. And finally, that 
crown of intellectual life, the freedom of the will, is defended 
as a most undoubted prerogative of the human soul, which is 
not to be sacrificed to the unlovely and untrue theory of helpless 
determinism. How the free action of the creature remains 
subject to the dominion of the Creator is a most abstruse point 
of inquiry, on which the interpreters of St. Thomas are much 
divided; but on touching on the vexed question about the 
Sutura contingentia, the writer observes great moderation and 
brevity, not wishing to compromise a point on which all the 
schoolmen are agreed by subtleties about which they are not 
agreed. 


7.—THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS.! 


The Epistle to the Ephesians, as Dr. Henle, following 
St. Chrysostom, truly observes in his Preface, stands out amongst 
the writings of St. Paul as that in which the Apostle’s doctrines 
and ideas rise to their highest elevation. “What the Apostle 
say nowhere else he declares here.” This is also the feeling of 
every devout student. The Epistle has a marvellous fascination 
about it which oftentimes invites one to make it the subject of 
careful perusal and reflection. And yet when the task is 
undertaken the desire to understand is baffled by the peculiar 
difficulties of the language ; for in his grammar also, always so 
perplexing, St. Paul must be held to have surpassed himself in 
this Epistle. What one seeks is a guide who can combine with 


1 Der Ephesierbrief des hl. Apostels Paulus. €Erklart von Dr. Franz Anton 
Henle. Liter. Inst. v. Dr. M. Huttler. Augsburg, 1890. 
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a true Catholic spirit and sound theological knowledge, and 
with the further necessary requirements of adequate philological 
and archeological science, that special aptitude for tracing the 
course of thought through the windings of obscure expression 
which constitutes the gift of the true exegete. Dr. Henle 
seems to us to possess this gift, and we have found his com- 
mentary very helpful. He throws real light on the meaning of 
St. Paul, and seldom leaves us without a feeling of satisfaction 
after his discussion of a bewildering passage. 

The author holds strongly to the view that the Epistle was 
really addressed by the Apostle to the Ephesians, and indeed 
any other view would be hazardous, equally from the literary 
and the theological points of view. There must have been some 
Church specified in v. 1 after the tots odcw, and év ’Edéow is the 
only reading for which there is positive evidence. It is, however, 
undoubtedly a great difficulty against the traditional belief, that 
there is such an absence of the local and personal references in 
which the Apostle is so profuse elsewhere, and this notwith- 
standing the unusually long and stirring time of his sojourn in 
the city of Ephesus. Dr. Henle’s is perhaps the best theory we 
can have to meet this difficulty ; the theory, namely, that the 
letter was intended not for the Christian residents only, but for 
the numbers who flocked in from various neighbouring localities 
to the metropolis of Asia Minor. Still even this suggestion 
cannot be considered completely satisfactory. Mostly the 
Apostle’s letters were addressed to similar great cities which 
were places of much resort for neighbouring populations. Why 
not here as well as there add personal references to those with 
whom he was intimate? They would not have interfered with 
the ulterior destination of the Epistles, but rather the contrary. 
It seems to us we must be content to regard this problem as 
one of which we have not the solution. 

Dr. Henle has a careful discussion of the question of Pauline 
authorship, raised by Baur and others, and has no difficulty in 
vindicating the genuineness of an Epistle in which every unso- 
phisticated reader must recognize at once the true Pauline 
ring. 
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8.—A REFUTATION OF SOCIALISM.! 


Those who have read Father Cathrein’s writings on Dar- 
wintan Ethics and Functions of the State will recognize the 
brilliant qualities of those works repeated in this. Clear, 
logical, with no idle rhetoric, no foolish exaggerations, but 
seizing fast hold of the real points at issue, and thus irresistible 
in his conclusions, Father Cathrein is a writer whom it is 
a delight to read and in whose hands we can feel sure that 
a good cause is safe. And if in the volume before us some 
of the literary vigour of the original is lost in the French 
translation, there is a compensation in the excellent Prologue 
and Notes of Father Feron. 

Of the opportuneness of the work there is no question. In 
Germany it has become a standard authority and received the 
praise of those who are no friends to Catholics in general and 
to Jesuits in particular. For Belgium and France the transla- 
tion of Father Feron is almost as opportune as the original for 
Germany; while so great has been the recent spread of 
Socialism among the artisans in England, that an English 
translation is urgently called for. Meanwhile we cannot too 
highly recommend the German or-French editions for the use 
of our clergy among whose flocks ‘are many who are dazzled 
by the brilliant promises and specious arguments of Socialism, 
and whose faith may be imperilled by being simply told that 
“no good Catholic can be a Socialist,” without being told the 
reasons why. In this book the reasons will all be found, and 
the impossible promises of the Socialists are not ridiculed, for 
as Father Cathrein well says, an opponent is not convinced by 
ridicule, but are patiently and gravely confuted. And this 
careful and detailed confutation is precisely what was wanting. 
There were confutations by the hundred of old-fashioned 
Socialism, but not of the new, with its specious proposal of 
Collectivism, which professes to be compatible with religion, to 
leave private homes untouched, private people unmolested in the 
enjoyment of their houses and furniture, their meals and their 
pleasures, and simply to carry a little further the present move- 
ment towards production on a large scale, towards joint-stock 

1 Le Socialisme, ses principes fondamentaux et son impossibilité pratique. Par le 


Pére Victor Cathrein, S.J. Traduit de l’allemand d’aprés la 4me édition par Olivier 
Feron, S.J. Bruxelles: Société belge de librairie, 1891. 
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companies and trusts, by concentrating the means of production 
in the hands of public authorities to be worked for the general 
profit. Father Cathrein quietly removes these ornamental 
hangings and shows us what is behind: how the fundamental 
idea of Socialism is in contradiction not only with Christianity, 
but with all religion; how family life would be miserably 
destroyed ; how impossible is the carrying out of the nationali- 
zation of the means of production with the non-nationalization 
of the means of consumption; how idle are the analogies 
drawn in favour of Socialism from the modern forms of 
production. 

One objection remains: if Socialism is a practical impos- 
sibility, why take such pains to confute it? The answer is 
simple, that although this scheme of nationalizing all industry 
cannot be carried out, it can be attempted; that although it 
cannot last, it can be put momentarily into force, with a 
dreadful accompaniment of impoverishment and_ bloodshed ; 
that although we have not to fear permanent Socialism, we 
have to fear chronic social revolution; not the equalization 
of riches and power, but the periodical violent transfer of riches 
and power from one set of hands to another, and manifold evils 
and national decay in consequence. Against this danger the 
volume of Father Cathrein is of the greatest practical value. 


9.—THE LAST COLONEL OF THE IRISH BRIGADE.! 


The author of this book (w¢ée Mary Bianconi) is by marriage 
a niece of the Liberator, who has enshrined the name she is 
privileged to bear “in hearts that have suffered too long to 
forget.” The subject of this memoir, General Count Daniel 
Charles O’Connell, was one of the thirteen survivors of twenty- 
two children borne to Daniel O’Connell, of Derrynane, by his 
wife Mary, better known to her neighbours as “ Maur ni Dhuiv,” 
or “Mary, daughter of the Dark [Folk],” Dubh being the 
distinctive suffix of a younger offshoot of the O’Donoghues of 
the Glens, to which she belonged. Like most men, who by dint 
of steady persevering effort have reached the goal of a legiti- 
mate and honourable ambition, the Count derived the character- 


1 The last Colonel of the Irish Brigade, Count O'Connell, and Old Irish Life at 
Home and Abroad, 1745—1833. By Mrs. Morgan John O’Connell. In Two Vols. 
London : Kegan Paul, &c., 1892. 
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istics which raised him to eminence from the early training and 
example of his mother, who as she appears in these pages 
reminds us of “the valiant” or “virtuous woman”! eulogized in 
the Epilogue of the Book of Proverbs. Conformably with her 
plan, the author fills in the scanty record of her hero’s early 
years at home, by the undesigned delineations of Irish family 
life she culls from the correspondence of the several members 
and connections of his family. Dry and formal though they be 
in their somewhat unkempt simplicity, they lay bare to us the 
interior of an old Irish home in the dark and dreary days of 
rampant Protestant ascendency. 

In the spring of 1761, the future General, then in his 
sixteenth year, left home with the intention of joining the 
Imperial service. The voyage had to be made in one of the 
numerous smuggling craft which ran between the Continent and 
Ireland a contraband trade for which the indented coast of the 
latter with its shallow creeks gave great facility. With other 
exports forbidden by statutes in restraint of Irish trade, these 
vessels as often as not bore a large consignment of “ wild geese,” 
the designation of the youthful scions of Irish houses compelled 
to seek in a strange land the education and career barred to 
them at home by a code framed for the avowed purpose of 
degrading an ancient Christian race to irreclaimable helotism in 
the land of its forefathers. True, that at the date of these 
memoirs, the Penal Code was gradually softening in its appli- 
cation. All along the neighbourly offices of members of the 
dominant sect enabled Catholics to retain such remnants of real 
property as had escaped confiscation by vesting them in Protes- 
tant trustees who generally kept faith. But in these pages we 
read of a gentleman who in 1768 was ousted from his estate by 
an apostate cousin of his wife. The General’s brother Maurice, 
having agreed to purchase some lands offered for sale, was 
warned by a neighbour that, if he became the purchaser, the 
latter would forthwith file against him a bill of discovery, and 
deprive him of the estate, leaving him at the same time mulcted 
of the purchase-money. The tragic death of his brother-in-law, 
Arthur O’Leary, was the result of his resisting the legalized 
rascality of a rich Protestant neighbour, who would have forced 
him to part with a race mare for the paltry sum of £5. 

But to return to our hero, the account of his varied 
experience of life, and of his rapid advancement from rank 


1 Prov, xxxi. 10O—31. 
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to rank, from a sub-lieutenant to a colonel-commandant and 
inferior general, and ultimately to the grade of brigadier-general, 
is given in a series of his letters ad familiares, many of which 
would have lost nothing by judicious condensation. Hard 
living and hard study, both of the theory and practice of his 
profession, were the main factors of his promotion to military 
command and of his admission within the jealously-guarded 
circle of the Court of Versailles. Having joined the Swedish 
corps in the service of France, at the close of the Seven Years’ 
War, he was promoted after a few months to a sub-lieutenancy. 
His transfer to Lord Clare’s regiment in the Irish Brigade with 
the rank of aid-major—an appointment, which, being equivalent 
to a captaincy, opened the road to higher promotion—was 
determined by the reputation he had acquired for a complete 
knowledge of military discipline and tactics. In this capacity 
he continued to serve both in the East Indies and on the 
Continent. He bore a distinguished part in the abortive siege 
of Gibraltar, at which he was severely wounded by the bursting 
of a shell. The beginning of the great Revolution found Count 
O’Connell busied with monotonous desk-work, as the Royal 
Commission of improved infantry regulations, after a few 
meetings, had unanimously agreed to confide to him the 
rédaction of the whole French Military Code. So well was his 
work done that his tactics were followed by the Revolutionary 
armies, adhered to by Napoleon, and adopted by Russia, 
Austria, and England. He is credited, on hearsay, with a plan, 
which, but for the ill-timed humanity of the weak Louis XVI., 
had put a full stop to the blood-stained pages of “ French 
without a master.” In 1791, the Irish Brigade, for a century 
the foster-mother of Irish valour and Irish military genius, was, 
with the other foreign regiments in the service of the French 
monarchy, disbanded by a decree of the Constituent Assembly. 
Detained for atime in Paris by the secret orders of the King, 
the Count seems to have joined the army of the Princes at 
Coblentz as a mere private. We next find him in London, 
negotiating together with Count Dillon the transfer of the 
services of the Irish Brigade to the British Crown. He received 
the commission of colonel, and was sent to recruit in Ireland, 
thus justifying, in a measure, his subsequent boast that he had 
paved the way to Catholic Emancipation. Despite the good- 
will of the authorities at head-quarters, the No Popery fanaticism 
of the Irish Parliament wrecked the scheme, the prudence and 
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patriotism of which are open to question. At this stage of his 
biography, many other matters of deep interest are incidentally 
dealt with, such as Pitt’s Unionist policy, the recall of the 
Viceroy, Earl Fitz-William, the struggles which led to Catholic 
Emancipation, the boyhood and early professional career of 
the great Tribune, the General’s nephew, to whom, in a charac- 
teristic letter, “he transfers his ambition.” The peace of Amiens 
re-opened to him the gates of France, whither he went to look 
after the property of his wife, the Countess de Bellevue, whom 
he married in 1796. The British Government having laid 
hands on certain French citizens before the outbreak of 
hostilities, Napoleon retaliated by detaining such British subjects 
as were then travelling in France; thus the General sojourned 
there, free to go about and unmolested, though closely watched 
by Fouché’s myrmidons. At the Restoration he resumed his 
rank and honours, and retired from active service on the full 
pay of a general in the service of France, and the half-pay of 
a colonel in the British army. The former he lost when he 
refused the oath of allegiance to the Orleans dynasty. He 
lived to a green old age amid the affectionate respect of his 
relations and neighbours, and his last hours were hallowed and 
comforted by the ministrations of that religion to which his 
spotless and heroic life had never-failed to bear witness. As 
a narrative of facts connected with the ancestry and parentage 
of him who shed undying lustre on the name of an honoured 
and faithful race, the work teems with interesting details. It 
would, however, be easier to read, had the author written a 
consecutive biography, instead of loosely stringing together the 
materials thereof. 


10.—THE LADY OF RAVENSCOMBE.! 


It is very seldom that when an author tries to kill two 
birds with one stone he succeeds, for the task is by no means 
an easy one. More than common praise is therefore due to 
Mr. Dering for having in the work before us produced a thorough- 
going novel—nay, we might well call it a romance—and yet 
one which is equally a book with a purpose, and that a very 
serious one. As a novel it has some excellent points, the 


1 The Lady of Ravenscombe. By E. HH. Dering. In Two Vols. The Atherstone 
Series, No. 3. London and Leamington: Art and Book Co. 
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characters are diversified and well-drawn, and the element of 
mystery is cleverly sustained. There is a great deal of interest 
in the book as an actual story, and those who make acquaint- 
ance with the “Stranger,” as he is called, will be anxious to 
follow him to the end. The descriptions of scenery are 
picturesque and not too numerous, and they are so well 
done that we had no temptation to “skip.” A curious kind 
of realism is given by the uncommon little diagrams which 
show us the crossing of roads, and how the guests sat at a 
particular dinner-party, &c. This idea is somewhat novel, 
and is a distinct aid to the imagination, and makes clear what 
mere description finds it hard to explain intelligibly. Though 
the “purpose” will not detract from the pleasure which the 
mere story lover will get from reading the book, it is none the 
less existent. As the hero struggles from the chaos of unbelief 
to faith in the true Church, his progress is the razson d’étre 
for giving much that is of value controversially. The con- 
versations held with Catholics are remarkably good and—we 
feel this is great praise—not at all so dry as they generally 
are in controversial books. Mr. Dering writes as one who 
has studied real life carefully, and who has moreover a large 
stock of knowledge obtained from much and varied reading. 
When he describes the struggles of those seeking for light, he 
is quite up to date concerning the obstacles in their way. We 
feel sure that this book will interest many readers. Print 
and binding are both of them excellent, and do credit to the 
energetic publishers. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Historical Papers of the Catholic Truth Society, which 
Father Morris is editing, opens with an essay on the Spanish 
Inquisition: which ought to convince every fair-minded 
Protestant of the utter falsity of the view generally taken of 
that much-abused institution. Father Sydney Smith points out 
with great justice that if the Inquisition was cruel, it was only 
because cruelty was universally prevalent in Europe at the time 
that it flourished, and that its cruelties were small indeed 
compared with those exercised on witches and others in 
Protestant England. What severity there was was mitigated 
not a little by the influence of the Pope, and the tortures 
employed on heretics were nothing to those which were 
suffered by Catholics under Queen Elizabeth. This pamphlet, 
which displays the care and research which characterize all that 
is written by the author, deserves to be widely spread, and 
cannot fail to be most useful to Protestant readers. 

To the same series Father Richard F. Clarke contributes 
a paper on the False Decretals2 “It is well-known,” runs a 
popular Protestant charge against the Papal Supremacy, 
“that the recognition of this claim is not older than the 
ninth century and originated in the False Decretals, a collec- 
tion of pretended letters attributed to the early Popes by a 
forger writing under Papal auspices at that time. What impu- 
dence then of the Popes, now that the forgery is universally 
acknowledged, to continue to put forward their claims as 
Divine!” No one now disputes that the False Decretals are 
indeed forgeries, but Father Clarke shows clearly that (1) the 
Popes were not the instigators of the forgery, which originated 


1 The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, S.J. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 

3 The False Decretals. By the Rev. Richard F. Clarke, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
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in Eastern France, and in the interests of a certain Archbishop 
Ebbo ; (2) that the Papal claims were older than these decretals, 
and (3) were in no sense affected by them, whilst (4) the very 
success of the forgery is a proof of the pre-existent general 
recognition of the said claims, since under any other conditions 
they could never have hoped to find so unsuspecting a reception. 

An American priest has translated from the French a set 
of Thirty-two Instructions for the Month of May* They carry 
the reader through her life, from her Immaculate Conception 
to her Assumption into Heaven, and they conclude with some 
instructions on Our Lady of the Rosary and of Mount Carmel, 
and on various other of her prerogatives. These instructions 
are short, simple, practical, and solid. They furnish some of the 
best meditations that we have ever seen on the Life of our 
Blessed Lady, and we heartily recommend them. They are 
most carefully translated, and the translation is so good that 
we confess that we should have thought that they were originally 
written in English. They are very nicely got up, and are a 
most suitable present for the month of May. 

Pére Deidier, a French missioner of the Sacred Heart, has 
written an explanation of the Magnificat? full of beautiful 
thoughts, stated in that picturesque vivacity of which French- 
men seem to have a monopoly. It would furnish excellent 
material for a series of meditations or sermons, the various 
phrases and words are analyzed with great skill and power, 
and their meaning brought out into clear relief. Pére Deidier 
is no lover of the Jews, and in one passage he tells us, zu¢er 
alia, that their God is no longer Jehovah, but the calf of gold 
fattened up on usury; their moral is redolent of the Dead Sea, 
and of the brimstone of Gomorrha ! 

We have received just before going to press Brother Azarias’ 
collection of papers on our Blessed Lady, reprinted from the 
Ave Maria. They are written in his well-known style, bright, 
simple, and full of piety. The first tells of Mary, Queen of 
May, the month of flowers, the second of her relation to the 
Faithful Departed, and the third of Mary in Heaven. Those 
who know Brother Azarias’ other works need no recommen- 


1 Thirty-two Instructions for the Month of May and the Festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. From the French. By the Rev. T. F. Ward. New York: 
Benziger. 

2 L’Extase de Marie ou Le Magnificat. Par le R. P. Deidier. Paris: Tequi, 
85, Rue de Rennes. 
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dation of the present one to induce them to purchase and read 
carefully what he has written respecting our Lady. 

The Birthday Book of the Madonna‘ combines on the one 
page a space for the name of those whose birthdays fall on 
each day, with a sentiment or pious thought or verse in honour 
of our Lady on the other. All whose names are inscribed in the 
book will regard the motto of the day as having a special 
message for them, and thus a social custom now very general 
will be combined with a furtherance of devotion to her who is 
specially honoured in the month of May. 

“Who does not love the Sisters of Charity?” is the pertinent 
question asked by Lady Herbert at the beginning of the sketch 
of Szster Rosalie? which she has lately contributed to the 
Catholic Truth Society, and the career of Sister Rosalie furnishes 
a fresh reason for loving that most admirable Institute. To 
say this is only to say that she was a true Sister of Charity. 
“What was the secret of her wonderful influence?” asks Lady 
Herbert again. It was her immense sympathy and love for 
the poor, in whom she recognized the suffering members of our 
Lord. Her biography is most edifying and instructive. 

There are few modern Frenchmen, either priests or laymen, 
who have done more for God than Frederick Ozanam.2 To 
his indefatigable zeal and energy is owing the world-wide 
organization of the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul. In the 
teeth of the opposition of the godless society around him, and 
amid difficulties innumerable, he set on foot in 1833 the first 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul in Paris. How the work 
was begun and carried on, and how before Ozanam’s death it 
had spread into Italy, Belgium, Spain, America, and England, 
besides a graphic account of his personal life and character, 
may be read in the biography by Mr. Costelloe, which gathers 
into a concise and most attractive form a mass of information 
respecting Ozanam and his work. 

To the same Series Father Saxton adds a Lzfe of St. 
Gregory the Great, a Saint who, as the sender of St. Augustine, 
must ever be dear to English readers. His life is instructive in 


1 The Birthday Book of the Madonna. Compiled by Vincent O’Brien. Dublin: 
Gill and Son. 

2 Seur Kosalie: a Sister of Charity. By Lady Herbert. London: Catholie 
Truth Society. 

® Frederick Ozanam. By B. F.C. Costelloe, M.A. London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 

4 St. Gregory. By the.Rev. A. J. Saxton. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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many ways, one of which is the distinctness of his realization 
and the fulness of his exercise of the Supremacy of the Roman 
See. And yet we are told by Anglicans that, in his letter to 
John the Faster, a letter which was itself an exercise of supreme 
power, he repudiated all such supremacy as blasphemous. 

Father Duhr now publishes the fourth instalment of his 
refutation of the calumnatory “ Fables,’! which are too readily 
and generally believed against the Jesuits. Three only of these 
false accusations are the subject of present discussion ; the first, a 
very interesting and important one, alleges that the temporary 
suppression of the Society of Jesus by Clement XIV. affords 
indubitable proof that the presence of its members is detri- 
mental to the public tranquillity and welfare of a State. The 
reverse of this statement is shown to be the case, because 
(amongst other reasons) the Pope acted under the pressure 
brought to bear on him by men who were either the represen- 
tatives of absolute despotism or the forerunners of the revo- 
lution. The remaining charges are somewhat akin to each other; 
that the Jesuits first originated the maxim that the murder of 
a tyrant is no crime; and that they not only sanction regicide, 
but place the dagger in the hand of the assassin. 

Riches or Ruin® is a remarkably interesting and well-written 
little story, if indeed that can be called a story which contains 
scarcely any incident. It is rather a psychological study, the 
working of a man’s mind who questions with himself whether it 
is lawful and justifiable to bring about the painless end of one 
who is the victim of an agonizing and incurable malady, provided 
the sufferer himself desires to be put out of his misery. To the 
Christian who knows in whose hands is the ruling of life and 
death, and recognizes the immense value of physical suffering, 
such a thought cannot be admissible for a moment; but one 
who seldom looks beyond the things of time and sense, may 
perhaps deem the morality overstrained which forbids him to 
accelerate the termination of a life burdensome to its owner, 
and useless, as he understands. usefulness, to the world at large. 
And when, as in the case before us, a man’s worldly fortunes 
are at stake, the highest principle or strong natural affection 
will be needed to induce him to prolong the life of such a 


1 Jesuiten-Fabeln. Ein Beitrag zur Cultur-geschichte, von B. Duhr, S.J. Vierte 
Lieferung. Herdersche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1892. 

2 Riches or Ruin. A Story. By the Author of 7ke Prigment. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co, Limited, 1892. 
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sufferer, and accept inevitable ruin, rather than the riches which 
the death of the other will bring him. 

A Protestant clergyman, Rev. F. Irving, of St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds, has bethought him of the ingenious device of putting 
into simple verse the doctrine of the Incarnation, in order that 
children may learn to sing it to some popular tune, and so 
retain it in their memories.!. Any plan for fixing dogma in the 
minds of children is to be encouraged, but we doubt whether 
the mere repetition of the words in a continuous narrative of 
song is more likely to be effectual than the countless Protestant 
hymns, which make so little impression on the minds of those 
who repeat them. 

We are sometimes told that Protestants know their Scripture 
history better than Catholics, and we fear that the charge is 
too true a one. We are therefore glad to see that Messrs. 
Browne and Nolan have produced a cheap Catechism of 
Scriptural and Ecclestastical History, which tells the learner 
all that an ordinarily well-informed layman can be expected 
to know on these subjects. It is approved by the Archbishop 
of Melbourne for use in the Catholic schools of his diocese. 

One of the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, has written an original and effective little comedy for 
girls on the World’s Fair at Chicago.® The personages are 
the various countries of the civilized world, who discuss the 
coming “Fair” and the part that they shall take in it. The 
characteristics of the different nations are amusingly brought 
out. They all end by accepting Columbia’s friendly invitation 
to be present, and the play ends with a procession of the 
various countries with banners and appropriate songs. 

Next to St. Mary Magdalen, St. Margaret of Cortona is 
of all penitents perhaps the most celebrated. Like many who 
have lived a life such as hers, she had much to palliate her sin, 
and her after penances make us forget the early fall, that was 
one of frailty, not of malice. The Life* published by the 
Catholic Truth Society is a most interesting account of this 


1 The Story of the Incarnation in Verse. Second Edition. May be had only from 
Rev. F. Irving, St. Saviour’s, Leeds. 

2 Catechism of Scriptural and Ecclesiastical History. For the use of Schools, 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 

3 4 World’s Affair. A Comedy for Little Girls. Written for the thirty-sixth 
annual commencement of St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame. Indiana: Office of 
the Ave Maria. 

4 St. Margaret, the Penitent of Cortona. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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great Saint, and makes us wish to learn more of her. She had 
an influence on her age, and not on her own age alone, but on 
all time, by the depth of her contrition and the intensity of her 
love. 

St. Cuthbert, like many saints, has a disputed birthplace. 
Ireland claims him, but Northumbria seems to have established 
her right to regard him as her own. His life is full of marvels 
and edifying stories. These in brief form have been collected 
by Mrs. Francis Kerr in one of the little penny biographies? for 
which the Catholic Truth Society is famous. 

Canon Moyes has collected Zwelve Facts proving that the 
English Church before the Reformation was Roman Catholic? 
which it is simply impossible for any honest Protestant to 
gainsay. We confess we are unable to sce how they can be 
evaded by the most evasive of evasions, and we should like to 
see them widely distributed among Ritualists. They could not 
fail to open the eyes of some to see that their shepherds are but 
hirelings or deceivers. 

A Club Song Book® supplies a need, and supplies it well. It 
was originally intended for the social meetings in connection 
with Newman House, but it will be found useful wherever clubs 
exist and young men gather for social harmony. Its object is 
to supplant the vulgar and inane ditties too often heard at such 
gatherings. It certainly ought to succeed on the principle of 
the survival of the fittest. We are however inclined to think 
that a larger comic element must perforce be introduced if it is 
to be a complete success. We profanely suggest “ Little Billee,” 
or “Old Obadiah,” instead of Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life.” 


1 St. Cuthbert. By Mrs. Francis Kerr. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

2 Twelve Facts proving that the English Church before the Reformation was 
Roman Catholic. By the Very Rev. Canon Moyes. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
3 A Club Song Book, London: 18, West Square, S.E. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


That the real object and aim of the Law of Associations, 
long since proposed, but as yet never passed by the French 
Assembly, is the extermination of religious congregations, is 
sufficiently proved by Father Burnichon in the Etudes for 
March. Such a law, he says, whatever the form it assumes, 
cannot be otherwise than directly antagonistic to liberty of 
conscience, which is one of the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution, and a flagrant violation of the Concordat, which 
guarantees freedom of exercise to the Catholic religion. The 
right to form associations is a natural right which cannot be 
denied, and since the civil power has been instituted to protect, 
not to destroy, the natural rights of the subject, it has not the 
power to prohibit or suppress religious congregations. A further 
instalment of the history of Father Paulin, the first confessor of 
Louis XIV., contains some letters from the hand of this excellent 
religious, testifying to the good dispositions of his royal 
penitent in his fifteenth year, his frank and affectionate nature, 
the piety and sincerity of his heart. The part taken by the 
Jesuits in the intestine dissensions of the country is also entered 
upon. A second article on Biblical criticism in the third 
century carries on the history of the Hexapla of Origen, an 
interesting account of which appeared in the October number 
of the Ezudes last year. This work, wherein the original text was 
collated with the principal Greek versions, was of great service, 
by stimulating the desire to preserve the purity of the text. It 
has unfortunately only come down to us in fragmentary form, 
as the original MS. was lost in the seventh century, but before 
that time many partial transcripts were made with the marginal 
notes and signs in use among critics of the classic texts. Father 
Martin concludes his commentary upon the Encyclical Rerum 
novarum, the upshot of which is to enforce the truth that the 
social question is more religious than economic, and that con- 
tentment, justice, and fraternal charity can alone heal the breach 
between classes and reconcile contending interests. Recent 
writers on Hypnotism speak of the system as something novel, 
which at the farthest dates from the time of Mesmer. But 
its principal phenomena were known to and judged by theo- 
logians of the middle ages, who allowed it to have a natural 
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and scientific character. Father Portalié shows that the opinion 
of a Franciscan of repute in the thirteenth century, who wrote 
on this subject, coincides with the theory now in vogue, which 
attributes the phenomena of hypnotism to suggestion, that is 
the influence of imagination on the human organism. He 
asserts that the ecstasies of the saints are often the result of a 
power of abstraction, by which the intensity of the intellectual 
life suspends the life of sense. In the hypnotic sleep, on the 
other hand, the senses are awake, the reason sleeps, and 
imagination usurps its place. 

In the April issue of the Katholik, Dr. Bellesheim continues 
his biography of Cardinal Manning. The testimony of a body 
of Protestant theologians in the close of the sixteenth century 
in the ancient university town of Rostock, as to the results of 
the preaching of Luther’s doctrines, is given in the Katholik. 
These men had separated from the Church under the mistaken 
idea that she was impotent to correct the abuses they beheld 
around them; and, reluctant to admit that the spread of the new 
doctrines had produced far greater evils, unbridled licence in all 
classes of society, contempt of authority, diminution of fraternal 
charity, and the like, they view in them a sign of the times, the 
coming of the “latter days” immediately preceding the end of 
the world. Father Zimmermann gives a sketch of the religious 
condition of Derbyshire in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
Dr. Knopfler contributes a short and able summary of two 
recent publications on the subject of the election of Gregory VII. 
to the pontificate. The sufferings of the Papal Nuncio in Paris 
during the Reign of Terror, when he was incarcerated for a time 
and narrowly escaped martyrdom, is the theme of another short 
article. 

The Civilta Cattolica (1,003) inquires what is the theocracy 
of Catholicism, which modern liberalism attacks and execrates ? 
None else than the teaching of the Church, her organism, her 
authority, the salutary influence she exercises over individuals 
and nations; in fact the whole system, than which, when seen 
aright, not as falsely represented by its enemies, no system is 
more productive of happiness, more conducive to public peace 
and tranquillity. Under the title of a glorious page in the 
history of Italian art, the most celebrated ecclesiastical structures 
of Northern Italy, erected during the ages of faith, and unrivalled 
by the productions of modern architecture, are enumerated. 
Amongst these the Cathedral of Orvieto is chosen for more 
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minute description. A further instalment of the history of the 
Pontificate of Gregory the Great, gives an account of the con- 
version of the Anglo-Saxons through the apostolic zeal of this 
great Pontiff. In the following issue (1,004) the strongly-marked 
anti-Semitic views of the C7zvz/ta come to the fore. “Why the 
Jews remain Jews,” is the title of an essay published amongst 
others on occasion of the Jubilee of the Israelitish organ in 
Paris. The several reasons alleged by the writer are critically 
examined ; the principal of these is the confidence felt by the 
Jews that by gradually obtaining the mastery of the nations 
which have given them civil liberty, they will be enabled to 
exterminate the religion of Christ. A final chapter on the art 
of the Hittite tribes demonstrates conclusively that it possessed 
a distinctive character peculiarly its own, and was independent 
of the influence of Egyptian, Babylonian, or Assyrian art. The 
prostitution of literature in Italy to the propagation of socialism 
is greatly deplored in another article. Writers of the school of 
Mazzini are busily employed in disseminating anarchy and 
atheism in all classes of society, and to imitators of the worst 
style of French novelists much of the present corruption of 
morals is due. The Natural Science Notes contain some interest- 
ing facts concerning the wonders performed by Indian necro- 
mancers in charming venomous serpents. The immunity from 
harm through the bite of these reptiles is said to be not only 
owing to dexterity, but to previous inoculation with the poison 
by a peculiar process. An account is also given of the extra- 
ordinary feats of mental calculation performed by a young 
Italian in presence of the French Academy. 

We have received from Messrs. Herder several numbers of 
their excellent periodical, the Literarische Rundschau. When, 
we are tempted to ask, will the Catholic public in England be 
large enough to warrant the establishment amongst us of a purely 
literary journal of the same high tone? We may single out for 
special commendation in the number now before us (April), the 
long deferred review of Kraus’s Christian Inscriptions of the 
Rhine Provinces, and the notice of Krumbacher’s History of 
Byzantine Literature, but perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the contents are the six columns of Nachrichten, always so 
eminently readable and well informed. 








